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THE GRINOSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 
MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD said, ** Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord cf melancholy.” 


The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tai) in EVERYTHING. 


“ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 

Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, feit his 
pulse, and inquired after his syn.pton.s. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ”’— Smiles, 
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The Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


NO. XIV.—HUNTING FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF 
VIEW 


BY LADY AUGUSTA FANE 


I IMAGINE that few readers of the Badminton Magazine will differ 
from me in the opinion that fox-hunting is the finest sport in the 
world. Fishing, big-game shooting, pig-sticking, etc., each and all 
have their attractions and merits, but they do not combine the varied 
interests of a fox-hunter’s life. Besides the primary motive of 
finding, hunting, and killing a fox, there is the art of riding, the 
love of horses and hounds, the excitement of possible danger, and 
the delights of an outdoor existence. Add to these the pleasure of 
cheery companions all intent on the same amusement, and I think 
even the members of an Anti-Sport League would hardly assert 
that there was not a great excuse for our madness ! 

Certainly hunting is the one sport in which women can abso- 
lutely hold their own with men. For one thing it may be asserted that 
the majority of women are infinitely better riders than the majority 
of men; and it is essential to the real enjoyment of hunting, and 
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for the safety of all concerned, that everyone who hunts should 
know how to ride. By “riding” I mean, first, having complete 
control of one’s horse, and, secondly, some definite idea of the right 
way to put a horse at every variety of fence. For instance, it is 
certain death in the long run for anyone to gallop with a loose 
rein all day over ridge and furrow, or through heavy plough 
land, and then try to jump stiff timber without even attempting 
to steady his hunter by pulling him back and making him jump 
off his hocks ; and yet I have seen people enormously astonished 
and inclined to feel very ill-treated when they have taken a heavy 
“toss” entirely due to their omitting to do what is absolutely 
essential. It is also as well to remember that there is a difference 
of 2 feet and more between the top of the ridge and the bottom of 
the furrow; therefore, if a horse be allowed to rush along out of 
hand and take off out of the furrow, the fence will be 2 feet higher 
than if he had jumped from the ridge; and there is a mighty 
difference between 4 feet rails and 6 feet ditto ! 

Racing at blind ditches generally leads to disaster, and so does 
ambling slowly down to a wide brook. Serious accidents are con- 
stantly occurring from sheer ignorance of horsemanship. Many 
lives would be saved if only this rule could be made compulsory : 
that no one should be allowed to hunt until he or she could 
show some knowledge of how to ride over a country. 

Women usually enjoy the great advantage of having ridden 
much more when children than men. Girls are tearing about on 
ponies when the boys are at school, so that riding becomes a 
second nature by the time they are young women. Then the 
side saddle is a great assistance; the grip of the pommels gives a 
firm seat, and longer reins are also required. Nowa firm seat and 
long reins go some way towards securing the greatest gift a rider 
can possess—namely, ‘‘light hands.” Some people say that “ good 
hands” are a fairy present, born not made; that they can never 
be gained either by practice or precept. Personally, I think it is 
quite practicable to improve heavy hands if their owner will 
recollect to keep them as low down on the horse’s neck as possible, 
and turn the thumbs up, using the spring of the wrist instead of 
dragging at the reins and hanging on to the horse’s mouth with the 
whole strength of the arms, which a rider must do if his hands are 
up in the air. Luckily, with the habitual conceit of human nature, 
everyone is convinced that he or she, at any rate, has first-rate 
‘“‘hands.”” Note how easy it is to sell a hard-mouthed pulling horse, 
provided he is a fine fencer. The intending purchaser mentally 
murmurs to himself, ““A mere matter of hands—he won’t pull 
with me!”’ 
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Many women ride with a spur. This much more often than 
not irritates a horse and makes him fidget and strike out ; moreover, 
it is of no earthly use, as if he be a refusing brute he will require a 
spur on either side to keep him straight at the fence, and if he be only 
a sluggard the pressure of the heel is quite sufficient. A long spur 
is both cruel and dangerous; it constantly gets caught in the girths 
when the rider is thrown, and to be ‘‘ hung up” isa most unpleasant 
feeling. No woman should ever bring a horse out hunting which 
deliberately kicks in gateways. Tyinga red ribbon on its tail or 
wearing a card on your back with the word *‘ Kicks!”’ printed on it is 


no excuse whatever for running the risk of breaking another person’s 
leg or for laming a hunter. A horse will not kick out in a crowd, if 
you hold his head well up and keep working the bit in his mouth to 
occupy his attention, unless he is really vicious; in which case it is 
unpardonable to stand in a crowded gateway at all. Either sell the 
horse or else keep well out of the way. 

A most necessary accomplishment is to learn how to open 
a bridle-gate quickly. There is nothing more provoking, or that 
gives rise to so much bad language, as to be kept waiting at a gate 
with hounds streaming ahead, an unjumpable obstacle on either 
side, and a duffer poking at the latch with the crop in the wrong 
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hand, endeavouring to open the gate against his horse’s head. 
Naturally, if you hit a horse on the nose, he runs back, and slam goes 
the gate. It is so very easy to take your crop in your left hand for a 
gate that opens to the left, and vice versd, placing your horse so as to 
give yourself plenty of room to swing the gate well back. The 
same applies when you are cantering through a gate that has been 
already swung back and is not fastened open: have your crop ready 
in the hand nearest to it, and give it a push to prevent its closing 
on those following immediately behind you. This is only showing 
ordinary good manners: you would not let a door bang in anyone’s 
face. I once heard of a lad having £500 a year left him by an old 
gentleman because he held a hunting gate open for the veteran. 


This was one of those rare cases of virtue being rewarded! If you 
kick a gate open with your foot be sure and take the latter out of the 
stirrup first; it is not a very safe proceeding anyhow, as your toe 
may catch in the bars and give you a very nasty fall by pulling you 
out of the saddle. 

Having thoroughly acquired the art of riding, the next thing to 
possess is a keen eye, a cool brain, self control, and the power of 
being able to think. Useful attributes, you will say, in any walk 
of life! Yes, but what is the hunting-field but a small world 
in itself? In this world, moreover, it does not pay to be selfish 
or ill-tempered, and no true sportsman ever is. What can be the 
use, for instance, of flying into a dreadful rage when you get a bad 
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start ina hunt? It is annoying, certainly, to be left behind because 
you have funked the first fence, or been chattering and not attending 
to business (usually the reasons why one does get left), though should 
such an untoward event occur dozens of other causes are put for- 
ward by way of an excuse, regardless of the fact that nobody cares 
in the least whether you are out of it or not. Be a philosopher 
and keep calm! Use your eyes and brain to get you out of the 
dilemma. Don’t gallop wildly at the tail of the hunt in a “ follow 
my leader” style, but look which way the hounds are turning; if 
you cannot see them, consider for which covert the fox is most 
likely to make, and endeavour to get there as quickly as you can, 


— 


taking care, however, if you should arrive first, not to head the fox 
—a dire offence. With any luck you will be able to join in the 
gallop before all the fun is over, and half a loaf is much better than 
no bread. 

Some women are quite contented to follow in the wake of their 
particular male belonging, and go anywhere that he leads. Surely 
this is very dull and uninstructive ? It is impossible in the Shires for 
a lady always to go first and take her own line, but she ought to 
have her own ideas, and consider for herself which is the best and 
quickest way out of a field. If she makes a mistake and takes a 
wrong turn it is much better to have done it ‘on her own” and 
know the reason than to get lost through someone else’s stupidity. 
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As a famous American writer said, ‘‘ He who never makes a mistake 
never makes anything”; and if you realise where you were at fault 
it helps you for the next time. To see a run really well, endeavour 
to keep in the front rank with those who are riding either on the 
right or on the left of hounds. Never ride just behind hounds. If 
they check suddenly you will jump into the middle of the pack and 
make an enemy of the huntsman for life; or if you avoid this 
catastrophe you will drive the hounds still further off the line. 
Some years ago a well-known follower of the Quorn was asked 
where he had been in a certain gallop. He replied, “In my 
usual place; forty yards to the right of Ruby!” Ruby being*a 


celebrated bitch on account of her having been the heroine of a 
remarkable incident. It was in the season of 1889, very late in the 
afternoon. We drew Walton Thorns inthe Quorn Monday country, 
and had one of the best and fastest gallops of the year. Towards 
the finish it was so dark no one could keep near the hounds, though 
we could hear them, like magical music, now close, now far, then 
silence ; and at length we knew they had killed their fox. As Tom 
Firr was standing in the lane, near the quaint little church above 
Welby Fish Ponds, blowing his horn, Ruby came up and laid 
the mask at his horse’s feet. 

Foxhounds are most sagacious, and there is surely nothing 
prettier than to see a good pack cast themselves away round a big 
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pasture. Observe how busy they are, each one working all he 
knows. Suddenly one picks up the line, and gives out a triumphant 
note, calling the others. Then off they go, with a dash and a drive, 
as though their lives depended on it. Of course there are individual 
hounds who are much cleverer than the others; these will take the 
lead when there is any difficulty, and are invaluable to the hunts- 
man. If you are fond of animals it will interest you to watch and 
learn for yourself which these are. Numbers of people come out 
hunting for the sole purpose of jumping fences; at the end of the 
day they can tell you little or nothing about the hunt, but a great 
deal about the places they have got over; and it is very strange 


how many enormous fences they seem to find. To hear them talk 
you would gather that the whole country they had traversed was 
composed of 8 feet rails and 20 feet brooks, not to mention a railway 
gate or two! Really, a gallop round a steeplechase course would 
have done just as well, if not better, as the hounds would not have 
been in their way ! 

But, still, what does it matter? Everyone hunts to please him- 
self, and I am the last person to suggest that jumping fences is not 
a great pleasure and excitement. On the contrary, a run without 
any leaping is flat and unprofitable. The exhilarating feeling of 
sailing across a fine grass country, carried by a perfect hunter over 
every obstacle that comes in your way, with hounds racing before 
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you, is to my mind the most perfect of all human sensations. For 
those who have never experienced it I have the most profound pity. 
Mercifully, they do not know what they have missed, or they would 
commit suicide on the spot! Unfortunately there is not a screaming 
scent nor a great gallop every day of the week, neither can one 
always be on a paragon horse; therefore it is a great thing to be 
really fond of the science of the sport. If you are, even the worst 
day has its charms. ‘Try to imagine what you would do if you were 
the huntsman, or where you would go had you been the fox ; the latter 
thought is the chief preoccupation of the former. One conclusion 
you will arrive at very quickly, and that is how extremely difficult it 


is to be a first-rate huntsman, and you will never join in again with 
the would-be-clever ignoramuses who hold forth and expatiate on 
the demerits of that {invaluable functionary, finding continual fault 
with everything he does. I should like them to try for one day to 
hunt a pack of hounds, just to see what sort of a hash they would 
make of it. The more one hunts, the more one finds out the truth 
that it takes a genius to be a great huntsman, and that without this 
vara avis it is impossible to have any continuous sport, no matter 
how good the country or how well bred the hounds. A huntsman 
has so much to contend with: bad scent, foxes headed, hounds 
over-ridden, collie dogs and cattle in every field, besides the fox 
being one of the cleverest and most cunning little beasts in the 
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world, up to every conceivable dodge and trick. He disappears in 
the strangest way; just when there seems to be every chance of 
catching him he vanishes, apparently into the air: all the time he 
is probably looking out from some familiar corner of his own and 
metaphorically holding his sides with laughter at having outwitted 
his enemy. 

Worthy folks who fancy they are more humane than their 
neighbours write about the cruelty of fox-hunting, drawing fancy 
pictures of a poor, timid, terrified little creature pursued by savage 
dogs, ruthless viragoes, and brutal men! Asa matter of fact, foxes 
constantly live to a green old age, and defeat their pursuers season 


after season. They do not even pretend to be frightened. How 
often we have seen a fox break out of covert, look round, give 
himself a good shake, and, whisking his brush, trot off without the 
slightest sign of fear! He knows where he means to go, and all the 
safe refuges en route; and if he gets tired he is familiar with the 
woods where he can find a friend to take his place. 

Foxes really are amazingly cool hands, if that phrase be per- 
missible. I was hunting one day with the Belvoir near Buckminster 
when I saw ‘“ Mr. Charles” calmly pursuing the even tenor of his 
way with a fine fat goose thrown over his back. Hounds were 
running in full cry, not 400 yards away, after another fox. It would, 
indeed, be a sad day for reynard if hunting were ever stopped. He 
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would then be treated as vermin, poisoned and trapped, and this 
beautiful little quadruped would soon be extinct. It sounds Irish, 
but, literally, a fox owes his existence to fox-hunting. He is looked 
on as almost sacred, and the man who shoots him is an outcast 
beyond the hope of redemption. 

To prove the consideration shown to foxes, I was once told a 
most original reason why a certain M.F.H. would not cub-hunt 
when the ground was hard. This gentleman said he did not mind 
laming his horses, nor did he fear for his hounds’ feet, but he knew 
if cubs were rattled about on hard ground they lost their action! 

One of the curses of modern hunting is the artificial ‘‘ earths.”’ 
These induce many foxes to go to ground, and the places are 


known to every poacher who wants to steal foxes for sale. If it were 
only possible to follow the precepts of old Tom Smith and have all 
the earths stunk out and closed from October till March, very many 
runs would cease to be spoilt by the fox getting to ground. 
Numerous theories are propounded as to the best method of 
preserving foxes; but they are a naturally wild breed of animal, so 
the less they are treated artificially the better. It is even a doubtful 
experiment to bring them from other countries with a view to 
improving the home-bred ones, as imported foxes constantly get the 
mange from being fed on dead meat instead of live rats and rabbits. 
Before they can roam about in search of their own food, being 
strangers in the land, this horrible complaint takes hold of them. 
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Some Canadian foxes were brought over by the late Mr. Martin, of 
Barrow-on-Soar, in the spring of 1884. The excellence of the fol- 
lowing season, called by many the ‘best season on record,” was 
attributed by some authorities to the strength and enduring qualities 
of these colonials and their progeny. The oldest Meltonian, how- 
ever, declares that 1884 was the last wet season in Leicestershire, 
the grass was almost too deep to ride, and that there is never an 
extraordinary scent such as they had that year, unless the country 
is really soaked with rain. Since then the land has been terribly 
over-drained; all the springs are running dry, and there is an 
alarm every few months of a water famine. Certainly all the 


best gallops take place now when the ground is hard and the 
dust flying. 

But who can explain the vagaries of that strange thing ‘‘ scent”? 
No one! Why is there a burning scent at one hour, and none the 
next? Is it caused by wind and temperature; or do some foxes 
exhale a stronger scent than others? Is an east wind with a high 
barometer propitious, or a southerly wind and a cloudy sky?) Tom 
Firr averred that there never could be a scent with a blue haze, and 
that he knew if it were a good scenting day by observing how hounds 
came out of covert after their quarry. If they hovered and dwelt a 
few moments before settling to the line, the scent was good ; for if it 
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were poor they knew it at once, and came rushing and tumbling 
out, making all the haste they could not to lose what little scent 
there was. 

In conclusion, I must add a few words about the good fellowship 
that exists amongst hunting people. Hunting is a great attraction 
in itself. Social duties are so easily disposed of. No ceremonious 
calls are required, necessitating a long drive on a cold afternoon, 
concluding with the laughable farce of hot tea and a red nose. You 
can have your chat at the meet or on the way to draw. If you are 
bored with one person it is easy in a crowd to drop back and talk 
to another, leaving the bore in happy unconsciousness that you 
quitted him on purpose. Twenty ‘‘ visits” are got through in this 


way without any fatigue, and when you have invited everyone who 
is likely to pass your house on the way home to come in and 
refresh, you have completed your whole duty to your neighbour. 
Open-handed hospitality is the rule, and a total stranger is treated 
as a friend. How can you stand on ceremony with a man or 
woman who, for instance, has had a bad fall? You must take the 
victim of bad luck (or bad judgment or clumsiness) into the nearest 
house, send for a doctor, and do your best forhim. No time to find 
out if the lady has been presented at Court, or if the man is a 
burglar! All you know is that the sufferer was enjoying ‘‘ the sport 
of kings’’ and belonged to the brotherhood of sportsmen; that he has 
met with misfortune, and must be helped. 
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It would be an excellent thing, let me add before I finish, 
if all women who hunt knew what to do in an emergency 
when a doctor is not to be found on the spot—how to bandage 
broken arms and legs, so as to prevent a compound fracture when 
the patient is moved, etc. A few weeks in the summer would be 
well employed by attending a “ First Aid to the Wounded ”’ class. 
I know it is the fashion for the moment to jeer at the manners and 
customs of hunting people, and try to find evil which does not exist 
in everything they do. If only our traducers would come and see 
for themselves, I think they would be surprised to find the extra- 
ordinary amount of kindness that is shown, and good that is done, in 
a neighbourhood composed of hunting folk, and they would be forced 
to acknowledge that hunting ladies do not compare unfavourably 
with their town sisters. The latter spend their lives in playing 
bridge, talking gossip, and gambling in stocks; eat four huge meals 
a day, sit up all night, and for exercise loll about in an electric 
landaulette. A fashionable dame remarked to me one day that it was 
useless to have any nerve and stupid not to be frightened. Now I 
ask of anybody, what sort of a son would a woman like that give to 
her country? Surely it must be better for future generations that 
women should lead a healthy outdoor existence. It is obvious if 
you want to hunt four or five days a week, and wish to keep your 
nerve and your good looks, that you must go early to bed, eat little 
and drink less, and lead a healthy life generally. 
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THE LATE COLONEL HARRY McCALMONT, 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


A VERY few days—I might almost say a few hours—before his 
desperately sudden death, Colonel McCalmont had become the sole 
proprietor of this Magazine, having owned half of it for the three 
years previously, prior to which a quarter share had always belonged 
to him. What Harry McCalmont was to his friends I will not 
endeavour to say, for the attempt would be hopeless. But to innu- 
merable acquaintances and to the world in general he was a singularly 
interesting personality. The owner of Isinglass, the horse which 
won more money than any other animal has accumulated in the 
history of the Turf, the proprietor of perhaps the most perfect 
yacht, the Guiralda, that was ever floated, the master of some of 
the best shooting in England, a coaching man, a notable football 
player at Eton, an accomplished oarsman, there could not be a more 
thorough all-round sportsman; and it seems specially appropriate 
that something should be said about him in these pages. 

I first began to see much of Harry McCalmont some fourteen or 
fifteen years ago when he came into the Beefsteak Club. Election 
to the Beefsteak is an introduction to its members; and there was 
another bond between us, for his Uncle Fred McCalmont, one of the 
most popular men of his day, in all respects one of the best fellows in 
London, had been a very intimate friend of mine. An invitation to 
shoot at Cheveley the year that the new owner took possession of the 
estate was the result; and that was the first of many of the most 
delightful parties conceivable. There is of course no better shooting 
to be had in this country. The coverts are royally stocked, partridges 
are something more than merely numerous ; in a single field one day 
we endeavoured to estimate the number of hares that were disporting 
themselves, and ‘‘ close on two hundred” was the lowest guess from 
the seven men then out. But the charm of these parties was to a 
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very great extent in the shooters as well as in the shooting. Harry 
McCalmont had the knack of getting together men who he knew 
would take to each other. Some of them might be strangers to the 
rest the first night at dinner, but within twenty-four hours they 
were all on the most excellent terms, the geniality of the host 
pervading the company ; and one of his pleasures was to observe 
the greetings that passed between his guests when they met each 
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other in his house, and were glad to do so, as he knew they would 
be. I can see him now, marching gaily along from one covert to 
another, clad in a rather large-patterned check suit, with a quaint 
Tyrolese hat which for a time he affected, listening to some story 
that was being told him or telling one himself; for nobody ever 
more heartily enjoyed a laugh. There was kindness and considera- 
tion in all he did. If a manthas had a very good corner he is some- 
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times not averse from the fact being known, and on such occasions 
Harry McCalmont would like to ask, ‘‘ What did you get there?” 
just to give the man an opportunity of saying. As my “ New Fur 
and Feather Series” he used to describe what I had been able 
to accumulate when it was gathered and laid out at the end of 
a beat. 

Some time ago, to illustrate the difference between shooting at 
present and a century since, in conjunction with an article contri- 
buted to this Magazine by Lord Granby I published one of the 
Cheveley cards, which is here given again as it seems specially 
appropriate. On this day, moreover, we left out two good beats 
which had been in the original programme, for the reason that the 
new Cheveley was being built and an arrangement had been made to 
inspect the structure. Cheveley, however, was not his only shoot, 
and his friends who were taken to Bishopswood—his place near 
Ross, in Herefordshire—found it difficult to make up their minds 
which of the two they preferred. There are coverts of all sorts round 
about Cheveley of diversified nature. At some of the stands in the 
park the sport is perfect, and I have always delighted in the ground 
on each side of the railway between the Ditch and Newmarket; but 
on the whole the birds certainly came better and higher at Bishops- 
wood ; indeed, in the valley at the bottom of the hanging coverts 
birds would sometimes fly over the guns out of reach. At the Royal 
Hotel in Ross what Harry McCalmont used to call ‘‘the old lot” 
merrily assembled, and those shoots will never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to enjoy them. It was in the train on our way 
to Ross a few years since that Harry McCalmont, who had never 
at all cared for cards, showed that he had fallen a victim to the 
captivations of Bridge. When we got into a saloon a table was set 
out, and he, whom I had never seen turn a card before, exhibited 
the keenest interest in the game. In the season of 1go1-2 Bishops- 
wood had been sold, and he hired the shooting at Fornham, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, staying at the Angel Hotel in that town for the 
occasion. There I shot with him for the last time. 

The thoroughness which distinguished everything Harry 
McCalmont did was notable at Cheveley and Bishopswood. He 
had the most excellent and competent keeper, but not seldom he 
would take the direction of affairs into his own hands. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do now, Tuffs?’’ he would ask. The answer would 
be given. He would consider it, and perhaps say, ‘‘ No; I think we 
should do better if we went to such-and-such a place,” and the 
results achieved never failed to convey the idea that there had been 
discretion in the plan. While the old Cheveley—the residence of 
former Dukes of Rutland—was being pulled down and the new one 
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built, it was necessary to find another residence, and Sefton Lodge 
came into his possession in the following manner. 

Captain Machell was very friendly with a young owner of horses 
whom Harry McCalmont did not at all care about, and one day the 
Captain informed Harry that he thought his young friend would 
take Sefton Lodge. ‘“‘ It will be so very pleasant,” he went on; “I 
can keep an eye on the horses, he can always run over and consult 
me if he wants to know anything, and we shall see a great deal of 
each other.”” Harry McCalmont, as he told me the story, ‘‘ made 
a bee line for the telegraph office.” To the Duke of Montrose he 
wired, ‘‘ How much for Sefton Lodge?” ‘‘ Twelve thousand pounds,” 
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was the answer. ‘‘I will have it,’’ concluded the business. Next 
day the Captain, meeting Harry again, said to him with much 
joy, ‘“‘I am delighted to tell you that we have settled about 
Sefton Lodge! Young Blank is going to take it.” ‘ But I think 
it’s sold?” said Harry McCalmont. ‘Oh, no; oh, dear no!” 
the Captain answered; ‘I have been negotiating about it for some 
time. It was a question of terms. But we have settled the matter 
with the lawyers, and I am just going to write to confirm the 
arrangement.” ‘‘I think it’s sold!” Harry reiterated. ‘Oh, no; 
I’m sure you’re wrong,” replied the Captain. ‘‘ Why, who do you 
imagine has bought it?” “I have!” was the answer. And to 
that convenient establishment the merry Cheveley parties were 
transferred. 
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Amongst his strong points was his excellence as a corre- 
spondent, and from the many letters I have received I will quote 


one :— 
‘‘ Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 


September 13th, 1896. 

“‘My DEAR ALFRED,—Perhaps you would like a slight account 
of my travels. Adventures I have had none, having been in the 
most commonplace country in the world—namely, America. I left 
London the end of July, as you know, and crossed to New York. 
The hotels are simply damnable. You get nothing, the rooms are 
bare and filthy, they never brush them out, there are no chamber- 
maids, and a youth of about sixteen to eighteen, who is supposed 
to attend to the bell, never brings anything you want. You cannot 
have your boots cleaned except on your feet in the basement, and 
altogether life is too uncomfortable for words to express. I got 
on to Chicago in twenty-six hours and spent one day there, during 
which I visited Armour’s Meat Preserving Establishment, where 
they kill, cure, and pack a pig before the poor brute knows where 
he is. I saw them slaying what in their language they term 
‘hogs and beeves,’ and now I know why a butcher is ineligible 
to sit upon a jury. 

‘‘Next day I started for San Francisco, and arrived in seventy- 
two hours, having crossed the plains, the Rockies, the Alkali Desert, 
and the Sierra Nevada—the latter the most interesting part of the road. 
In one place the train goes through forty-nine miles of continuous 
snow-shedding, all made of wood, which occasionally catches fire. 
Then the train makes a dash to get through, and is lucky if the rails 
are not warped by the heat so that an accident ensues. Arrived at San 
Francisco August 8th, not nearly so nice a place as my imagination 
painted, and showing unmistakably the poverty which has fallen on 
the whole of California, more especially of late. My sisters met me 
there, and I went to stay with them by the seaside. They have got 
pleasant little bungalows, a regular collection of them, all wood. In 
the mornings we went out salmon fishing. I was particularly un- 
successful, as I hooked many but landed few, having broken on 
various occasions rod, line, reel, and hook. The biggest fish was 
372 lb., caught by my brother-in-law. They all averaged about 
12 to 14lb. We used to get five or six fish every day, trawling for 
them from a small launch, with a sardine as bait. 

“From there I went to Monterey, to the celebrated Hotel del 
Monte, pictures of which you see everywhere. This is the great 
fashionable resort of the Far West, and I was there for the Del Monte 
week—polo, racing, tennis, etc. It soundsa good enough programme, 
but the actual events were delusions. Owing to some private feud, 
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half of the society of the city refused to come to the fixture at all. 
It appears that there were two fashionable clubs which used to run 
the business together, but last year one club made a feast and the 
other lot never came to eat it. So this year the aggrieved club has 
kept away with all its women-folk and surroundings. However, 
those who were there did the best they could to make up for the 
deficiency, and, I must say, were most civil to me. I had the entrée 
of the judge’s box at the races, so had about a dozen others, nor 
was I ever able to discover which of the various gentlemen was the 
actual judge, though it worked all right as there were no close 
finishes. The races were curious. One was a two-mile steeple- 
chase over two hurdles, a stone wall 3 feet high, and a water jump 
8 feet wide. The third man in this event lodged an objection to 
the winner because he had been bumped and jostled by the second, 
which struck me as odd! The distance of another race was one- 
sixteenth of a mile—an event organised, I suppose, to improve the 
breed of stayer. The starting was most quaint: a man with a long 
whip stood in the middle of the course and kept trying to get the 
horses back by flicking them across their heads or tails or which- 
ever part was nearest to him. ‘The starter with a red flag got — 
carefully over the rails out of the way. The advance flag man 
held his flag up, and then when he was tired lowered it, and then 
put it up again, so that one hadn’t the least idea when he was 
giving the signal to go. One jockey had a fall—he was drunk, but 
next day he announced his intention of suing the company for 
damages sustained. I shall abandon Newmarket steeplechases if 
I am to be charged by all the gentlemen riders who tumble about 
there. 

“The polo was a great farce—three men a side, and they 
played in a dustheap; but they managed to quarrel about it; one 
side refused to go on, so the others rode out, and having knocked 
the ball through the goal, claimed the match. I amused myself 
learning the bicycle, which is nearly as dangerous a pastime as horse 
riding ; the machine indeed is just as dangerous as man’s four-footed 
friend, for it will turn and rend you if it gets half a chance. I 
returned from these dissipations to the city, where, one night, I 
went to see Madame Sans Géne. The piece was well put on and 
the dresses very good, but it was remarkable to hear the heroine 
conversing in slang with a strong American accent. There is a club 
in San Francisco—the Bohemian—on the lines of the Beefsteak, 
members being elected for their notability, sociability, artistic or 
professional qualities. In their dining-room they have a silver 
gridiron in a glass case, with a pink ribbon labelled ‘ Badge of the 
Beefsteak Club of London,’ which it gave me great pleasure to 
K 2 
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observe. I came north from San Francisco to Victoria, British 
Columbia, and thence to this spot, where I take ship for Yokohama 
to-morrow. There has been a dense fog here for the whole of the 
last week, caused by sea mist combined with the smoke of forest 
fires, so I have seen very little of the country. Yesterday I wit- 
nessed a Lacrosse match; it was most exciting, for towards the 
end of the game the players began to beat each other about the 
head with their long-handed racquets, utterly regardless of the 
position of the ball. Occasionally they went for the umpires, and 
the referee was an object of universal hatred. When I came away 
the exact total of dead and wounded had not been published. 
To-day Li Hung Chang has just arrived. The Chinese erected a 
triumphal arch hung with paper lanterns and stuck a joss or god in 
front of it. Then they let off squibs and crackers like a fifth of 
November celebration. Li Hung Chang made a fine central figure 
being carried along—all he wanted was a lantern and a box of 
matches to complete the part. We shall be shipmates for the next 
fortnight. I have bored you with my history, but it gives me 
occupation in a lone country to write, and you needn’t read it if 
you don’t want to. Be sure and support and make everyone else 
support the Newmarket Steeplechases in December. I will be back 
and give lunch as before at the March Meeting. Till then, Au 
vevotr. 


‘© P.S.—Make Barklie ask you to shoot at Cheveley.” 


Col. Barklie McCalmont, as many readers will be aware, was an 
uncle for whom Harry had a very affectionate regard, and to whom 
the Cheveley shooting was confided in the owner's absence. 

It was of course great luck to find so good a horse as Isinglass 
so soon after his owner had taken seriously to racing; for prior to 
his connection with Newmarket he had had a few jumpers in training 
with Arthur Yates, and subsequently with Captain David Beatty, 
whose son, Captain Charles Beatty—an officer in the Warwickshire 
Regiment, which Colonel McCalmont commanded in Africa—was 
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always one of Harry’s most particular friends. It was, if I remem- 
ber correctly, in 1885 that a soldier friend of Harry’s, anxious to get 
hold of Gamecock, who was on offer for £500, suggested that they 
should buy the subsequent National winner between them, but the 
future lord of millions had not £250 then available. I well recollect 
shooting one day in the year that Isinglass accumulated £31,498 in 
three races, and during the afternoon a telegram arrived to say that 
Lord Lieutenant—a steeplechase horse of Harry’s—had won. His 
owner was delighted. When we got back to the house another 
telegram was there, announcing yet another victory achieved, this 
time by Lemon Squash, whose owner was again most jubilant. 
One of the party that year was Mr. Gordon Bennett, the proprietor 
of the New York Herald and incidentally of the yacht Namouna, of 
whom, as a yachting man, Harry McCalmont saw much in the 
Riviera. 

“Are those very valuable races?” he asked, having in mind, 
perhaps, the Jockey Club Stakes, which had totalled up to a good 
deal over £11,000 that year. 

‘Well, nominally they are worth £24 each,” the owner of these 
exceedingly moderate animals answered. ‘‘ But when the expenses 
have been deducted I don’t suppose I shall get more than £30 for 
the pair of them. I am glad because Charlie Beatty will be so 
pleased at riding two winners from the stable,” was his explanation. 

And I may add that Mr. Gordon Bennett was too good a sports- 
man not to appreciate the situation. Of Isinglass his owner was 
most naturally proud. He betted very little, a pony or £100 just for 
the amusement of the thing, but on one occasion I fancy he had some- 
thing very handsome to draw on a Monday morning. We were 
standing together in the Enclosure at the July Meeting of 1894, and 
across the course came shouts from the Ring. Ladas was all the 
rage. “I'll take 2 to 1!” was the current cry—‘‘8 to 1 Ravens- 
bury ! ”-—“‘ 100 to 12 Isinglass!”’ As a matter of fact the last-named 
was short at a gallop, but the stable believed, nevertheless, that he 
was fit enough to win. ‘‘Here, g to 1 Isinglass !—ro to 1 Isin- 
glass!” came the cry; and Harry regarded it as an insult to his 
colt. He listened. 

“What's that?” he said. “Tento1! Are they laying 10 to I 
Isinglass ? 

‘* Where are you going?” I asked, as he suddenly set off. 

‘‘T am going to take some of that Io to 1,” he grimly answered ; 
and I think it exceedingly probable that the Ring suffered severely 
for their temerity. 

He had administered rather a shock to me the year before, some 
time prior to the St. Leger. 
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How's Isinglass I had asked. 

“« Jewitt is laying him,” was the reply. 

Now when atrainer is betting against a red-hot favourite in 
his own stable whom everyone thinks cannot possibly be beaten the 
fact has an ugly appearance. 

‘*Who told you?” I enquired, with much concern. 

“He did,” he replied, laughing at my grave face. ‘‘ No,” 
he continued, ‘‘the fact is he has backed the horse to win a 
lot of money, and I have promised him £3,000 if he completes the 
treble event. Very wisely he wants to make sure of a bit in any 
case, for the horse might break his leg or come to grief before 
Doncaster, so he asked me if I should mind his laying a little of his 
money off, and I thought it was very sensible of him.” 

I have said that no one more heartily enjoyed a laugh, and of 
one rather grim joke he was fond. To get out of a bad week in 1895 
I had had a dreadful dash on Mr. Douglas Baird’s Santa Maura, 
who I thought was certain to win the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown. The light blue and scarlet jacket was carried 
in this race by a colt which seemed to have no business at all in 
such a field, a creature called Emsworth, very bad, as we all sup- 
posed, and unsound as well. One of the most astonishing things 
that ever happened in racing was the victory of Emsworth, who 
beat Santa Maura a head—a very short one, but long enough to 
make all the difference. Two or.three times afterwards when I was 
at the Bedford Cottage stables, Harry McCalmont would gravely 
remark that there was an animal he particularly wanted me to 
look at, and, following him to the box indicated, the wretched 
Emsworth—a horrible-looking creature—would be exhibited. 

After Jewitt’s death there was much curiosity to know who 
would take over the horses, but their owner promptly made up his 
mind, being, as has been intimated, in the habit of deciding things 
for himself. ‘‘Do you know who is going to train for me?” he 
asked me one day. ‘“‘ Charlie Beatty. Everybody tells me I am 
wrong; that it is ridiculous; that he does not understand the 
business; but I think Iam right. If he doesn’t understand now, 
he’ll very soon learn, and at any rate he is going to try!” How 
thoroughly sound this judgment was the events of last year 
demonstrated. The gentleman-trainer—I suppose the only follower 
of the craft that writes D.S.O. after his name, and that D.S.O. it is 
said by those who speak with knowledge might very well have been 
V.C.—raised his friend to the second place in the list of winning 
owners, and nothing can be more certain than that with the most 
average luck he would have been a long way at the head of the list ; 
for that Rising Glass ought to have beaten Cheers in the Eclipse 
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Stakes is beyond the possibility of question. Few successes ever 
delighted Harry McCalmont so much as the victory of St. Maclou 
with gst. 41b. on his back in the Manchester November Handicap 
last year, and this because it was so notable a triumph for Charlie 
Beatty to have delivered the horse at the post in such condition after 
he had won the Lincolnshire Handicap, run third for the Hunt 
Cup, and been badly beaten for the Cambridgeshire. His regard for 
his friend may be judged from a characteristically kind remark in a 
letter he wrote me from South Africa. 


Hopetown, Orange River, 

«June 4th, rgoo. 

‘*My DEAR ALFRED,—I am late in replying to your long letter, 
but I hope you will forgive me, for I have really been very busy. 
As you know, we sailed on January 11th and landed the end of the 
month at Cape Town, where I remained with the Regiment six 
weeks. I had the proud distinction of being personally the first to 
land of the first Militia Regiment ever sent out of Europe on service. 
Well, they kept us at Cape Town doing all the garrison duties there 
until we went to Simonstown to take charge of the Boer prisoners, 
which we did until the water supply failed, and then came back, 
prisoners and all, to Cape Town. Cape Town is remarkable for 
nothing except its south-easterly dust storms and its north-westerly 
rain storms. Simonstown is the chief naval station for South 
Africa; it is also the chief drinking place for sailors and soldiers, 
and many men get into trouble there. They drink Cape Smoke. 
I have not tried it myself, but am credibly informed that it puts 
an old head on young shoulders quicker than any other known 
stimulant. Anyhow, the results are painful to look at—worse than 
four men playing billiards with six balls.’’ 


This was one of his favourite jokes, he declaring that I had 
condemned the spectacle of “four men playing billiards with six 
balls” as ‘‘ perfectly ridiculous,” one evening when we went over 
from Sefton Lodge to Captain Machell’s. 


‘“‘ Charlie Beatty has been in the front of all the fighting. He 
was appointed to the Mounted Infantry, and at once taken on 
General Alderson’s staff. He ought to be now somewhere about 
Pretoria. I hear the poor Weasel has been killed; but we get no 
precise information here, so don’t know for sure. I am very sorry 
if it is true. The humours of the campaign have not been many. 

, who masqueraded as a soldier after he had left the Irregular 
Horse, only quitted Bloemfontein just in time to escape being 
imprisoned by the Provost Marshal. He is now living in the lap of 
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luxury and of several charming ladies at the only respectable hotel 
in Cape Town, Mount Nelson, where the prices are higher than 
even the Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo. By the way, I had a letter 
from M. Fleury”’ (the Manager of the Hétel de Paris) ‘‘ this mail, 
in which he expresses the hope that the war may soon be over, 
and that I may speedily return; wherein I heartily concur. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been having a record season I 
see by the papers. How is the Captain? I’m afraid he has been 
very ill. I observe that our horses have not been doing well, but 
am not annoyed, as I much prefer Charlie to be reaping glory 
where he is at present; we can come home and start our cam- 
paign on the Turf later. Everybody one knows has landed and 
disappeared into this enormous continent, which swallows up men 
by the thousand without any effort. One does not realise the 
extent of the operations until one gets out on the veldt, as we are 
here, and sees the vastness of the beastly place. I have no news, 
and you get it all in London. I hope you are smashing R. H. 
Fry and his fraternity. Best wishes. 
‘Yours ever, 
Harry McCALMonr. 


**P.S.—One of our officers came across three convalescents at 
Wynberg Hospital, breaking up some iron pipes. He remarked 
that it was a pity to spoil such good water pipes, ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said one of the men, ‘you see we gets two shillings for each of 
these pieces of shell which was fired by the Boers into Kimberley.’ 
Be cautious of war relics!” 


“IT much prefer Charlie to be reaping glory where he is at 
present.” That was exactly like him. 

He had expressed so much satisfaction at reading various 
stories I had written, that five years ago I dedicated a collection 
of them to him, taking the opportunity of adding a word of thanks 
for the pleasures for which I was indebted to him “ by land and 
sea.”” The sea had reference rather to residence on, than expedi- 
tions in, the Giralda, the beautiful yacht he afterwards sold to the 
Queen of Spain. If her storage capacity had been tested, it is 
difficult to say how many guests might not have been accommo- 
dated on board, but as a matter of fact the actual accommodation 
was designed for very few. Her owner’s ideal party was six or 
eight. If there were more, he said, their tendency was to split 
up into cliques, and the longest time I passed on board her was 
in company with him and three others. From one of them I 
parted gaily, with a joke, as I stepped into the boat that was to 
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take me ashore, and a reference to the time when we should see 
each other again. When I did see him next it was in St. Mary’s 
Church, Newmarket, as he followed poor Harry’s coffin down the 
aisle after the funeral service. 

As when he started a coach he learnt to drive and became a 
very fair whip, so, owning yachts, he learnt navigation with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. Our ‘‘ yachting in the Mediterranean” 
was, however, in reality chiefly confined to being at anchor in 
Villefranche Bay—for the Giralda was of course too large for the 
harbour there, and, moreover, it was pleasanter outside. We 
talked of running over to Corsica (which we could have reached 


Steamyacht. — Course 


in about five hours) and elsewhere, but we never got far from 
Villefranche, near to which bay, at Beaulieu, he built his villa. 

Early in the spring of 1895 he asked me to go out for some 
yacht racing, and I joyfully went. 

*‘T didn’t know that you had a yacht. What are you racing 
in?” I asked him, when I got on board the Giralda. 

“This!” was his reply. 

The huge craft was in fact as little like one’s idea of a com- 
petitor in a yacht race as could be imagined; but details were 
presently forthcoming. The programme extended over three days, 
or at any rate was to have done so, and the first race, set for 
March 28th, was for ‘‘ Steam yachts of over roo tons, belonging 
to any recognised yacht club. No handicap. Distance, fifty-three 
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miles over a triangular course extending from the Jetée Promenade 
[Nice] to Cap Ferrat, from that to Cap d’Antibes and back to the 
starting point. Twice round. The race to be started by gun fired 
from the yacht Namouna, at 1.30 p.m. First prize, a cup value 
£500, given by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, and 500 sovereigns. 
Second Prize, a cup value £200 sterling, given by Baron Arthur 
de Rothschild.” There were five or six entries: the Giralda was 
good for something over twenty-two knots an hour, and the best 
of the others was supposed to be equal, with luck, to a doubtful 
seventeen knots. The race, therefore, was such an absolutely fore- 
gone conclusion that it would not have been a race at all; but on 
the third day, for similar prizes, the contest was to be a handicap. 
It was arranged for the slowest yacht to set off first, another a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, the third some ten minutes later; 
the Giralda, so far as I remember, was to have got under way three- 
quarters of an hour after the first boat ; and we were greatly looking 
forward to this, for it would have been exciting to chase the others 
and see if we could catch them. But for some reason or other the 
races were postponed—the owners of the other yachts were naturally 
not in the least anxious to come to the scratch. One day, early in 
April, Givalda and two others took up their stations; we waited for 
the gun from the Namouna, but neither heard nor saw anything of it. 
Presently Mr. Gordon Bennett came on board the Giralda to ask 
why we had not started, was told that, watching carefully, we had 
failed to note the signal, and the race was again postponed. 
Giralda was ready again a couple of days afterwards; but this time 
we were informed that the sea was much too rough, and once more 
the race was put off, though that day we went the course, doing 
the fifty-three miles in somewhere about two hours—I did not 
make a note of the precise figures. The crew had been promised 
the 500 sovereigns for division between them, and it was for that 
reason that the owner stuck to his post. Work called me back 
to town and I could not wait to see what happened, but ultimately 
Giralda steamed over. 

Never in the least a gambier, Harry McCalmont was rather 
fond of the Rooms. In the deck-house of the Giralda, in Ville- 
franche Bay, with the exquisite views of mountain and sea around 
us, we have spent not a few hours studying the roulette board and 
devising methods of play—I have by me, as I write, figures, calcula- 
tions, and diagrams in his handwriting. We neither of us believed in 
“‘systems ’—that is to say, in their infallibility ; but it greatly amused 
him to work out combinations and speculate on possibilities. On the 
last morning I saw him, a few days before his death, he showed me 
a table of votsins he had drawn up, deductions from which he was 
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going totry. He was extraordinarily lucky at the tables, as most 
men are when winning or losing is not of the least importance to 
them. I remember one morning going to search for him in the 
Rooms to remind him that lunch was waiting at the Hétel de Paris, 
and we had an expedition arranged for the afternoon. I found him 
at one of the tables with a handful of gold. ‘‘I’ll just lose this, and 
then I’ll come,” he said. Carelessly throwing the money down here 
and there, turn after turn he won, his gold increased till at length, 
seeing that he could not get rid of it, he put it in his pocket and 
came to lunch. 

The last evening I was out with him—my place was booked for 
the afternoon train next day—I remarked that I had lost and should 
not have a chance to “‘ get home.”’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, you will,” he replied; 
‘we'll go as soon as they open in the morning and play trente-et- 
quarante. We can stay there for nearly an hour before it is time to 
lunch and catch your train.” At twelve o’clock next morning we took 
our seats. I determined to follow him blindly, to do whatever he 
did; and his luck being in the ascendant, in a little more than half 
an hour I had won back my losses. 

Among the qualities which endeared him to his friends and 
acquaintances, to all indeed with whom he came into contact, was 
his sensitiveness and anxiety not to hurt anyone’s feelings. One 
day at Monte Carlo we were leaning over the balustrade at the Tir 
aux Pigeons to watch the shooting, and he was telling me who the 
shooters were. 

“Who's that ?” I asked. 

“ He’s an Italian swell, very good shot, and not at all a bad 
fellow.” 

“ Who’s the little man in the big tie?” 

“ He’s a soldier—French cavalry, and rides a bit.” 

“‘ What’s the Englishman coming now? ” 

‘* He’s a drunkard,” was the reply. 

A lady on Harry’s other side turned to him and very quietly 
observed, “‘I regret to say that is too true!” 

It was the wife of the man in question, as Harry, who knew 
her by sight but no more, perceived when he looked at her. During 
the whole afternoon he continually referred to his unhappy remark, 
he was perfectly wretched about it, and only partially relieved when 
he had found someone who knew her and had sent her a message 
expressing his sincere regret that, not having noticed her presence, 
he had made a remark that gave her pain. 

I cannot imagine anyone more capable of administering such a 
huge fortune as he possessed. The soul of generosity, he was also 
shrewd in the extreme—no one in the world was less likely to be 
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tricked out of his money. One morning at Monte Carlo I recollect 
his telling me that a man we both knew very well indeed had asked 
to be taken out of pawn at his hotel. ‘I don’t think I will,” he 
observed, “I hate keeping on helping a fellow who won’t make the 
slightest attempt to help himself.” We were sure to meet the man 
in the course of the day; it would have been much easier to have 
given him the money he wanted—from one point of view much 
pleasanter; but he did not care to be treated like a goose with 
golden eggs, always ready to lay at anyone’s request, and, disagree- 
able as it was to him to refuse, he thought that in this case he ought 
not to pay. A couple of days afterwards his unfailing good-nature 
induced him to send the money, the borrower meantime having had 
time to realise his position. 

That is one story. Here is another that was told me: ‘I 
wanted £500 very badly some time ago, didn’t know where to get 
it, and though I hate borrowing money, wrote and asked Harry 
McCalmont if he minded lending it to me for two or three weeks. 
Most men would have thought they had done everything that was 
possible if they had sent it by return of post; but this was not 
enough for him. He received my letter and immediately sent me 
a telegram, ‘ Delighted; letter follows.’ He wanted to save me the 
few hours’ anxiety he knew I should have felt before his letter could 
reach me. I hope he believed that I would pay him when I said, 
but he certainly did seem surprised when I gave him a cheque with 
my heartiest thanks.” 

A few years since a story got abroad that I had been very 
“hard hit’? at Ascot. On the Saturday afterwards I heard that 
Mr. McCalmont had been asking for me at the Junior Carlton Club, 
and, guessing that he would draw the Beefsteak for me in the 
evening if he wanted to see me, I left word there that I was dining 
at the Savoy. Soon after I had sat down I saw him in the doorway 
beckoning to me, and went out into the passage. ‘‘I hear you've 
had a very bad week,” he said. ‘‘I only looked in to tell you that 
if you want any money you know where to come for it.” Happily, 
I may add, the story of my bad time was quite unfounded and I did 
not want money, but I give this as an instance of his unfailing 
kindness. He had taken the trouble to search for me in various 
resorts for the sake of doing me a kindness. 

That he was the target for innumerable begging-letter writers 
need not be said. One evening when we were alone at Sefton Lodge 
he was writing in a square red-covered book, whilst I was reading 
the papers; and presently he looked up from his occupation—I 
think I had asked him if he was busy. “ This is my begging-letter 
book,” he said. ‘‘I make little notes in it of some of the letters I 
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receive,’ and he read me some extracts. The excuses made by 
attempted borrowers were multifarious. Not a few were from ladies 
in trouble with their milliners. One was from a man who wanted 
£500. He, however, put forth no sort of excuse; he merely said 
that he had always been in rather straitened circumstances, had 
never in his life had £500 which he could really spend as he liked. 
A cheque for this amount would give him an enormous deal of 
satisfaction, the money could not make the slightest difference 
to Mr. McCalmont, and he thought it would be a very kind and 
sporting thing to let him have it. Someone else wanted £200; ‘I 
don’t know whether you will call me to mind, but you will perhaps 
remember the chat we had at Hurst Park the other day.” ‘‘ Where 
I have never been,”’ was his comment on this gentleman’s reference. 
Another man wrote to say that he would be greatly gratified if 
his wife might be allowed to take some singing lessons at 
Mr. McCalmont’s expense. She had a very fine voice; with 
adequate training she might develop into a famous singer, and 
he was sure it could not fail to be an intense gratification to 
Mr. McCalmont to know that he had been instrumental in bringing 
her talent to light. There were many more. One enthusiast went 
a little further than the majority. He wanted £60,000 to carry out 
a scheme he had devised for flooding the Desert of Sahara and 
turning it into an inland lake. He thought it could be done for the 
sum mentioned, but declined to bind himself, and if more were 
wanted he hoped it would be forthcoming. Meantime £60,000 
would enable him to begin. 

Those who had the least justification for their requests never 
applied in vain, and when he thought a case really deserving he had 
inquiries made and money was sent. 

I may as well, before I finish these reminiscences, relate the 
story of his connection with this Magazine. When, so far as could 
be seen, the Badminton Library had come to an end—though one 
new volume and several much altered and extended new editions 
have since been published—the idea of a Badminton Magazine, to 
carry on as it were the traditions of the Library, was originated. 
Mr. Norton Longman suggested that I should get up a little 
Syndicate among my friends, and Harry McCalmont was the first 
who occurred to me. _ I wrote to ask him if he were inciined to join, 
and by return of post received his reply :— 


““My DEAR ALFRED,—I like the idea of your Magazine. Any 
money you want, of course you can have; but I don’t think I 
should much like to be known just now as the sole proprietor of a 
Sporting Magazine, because some people might think that I was 
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anxious to puff my horses, and talk about my yacht, etc. So I 
would rather not be known as having a preponderating share. 


Tell me what you want and when you want it.—Yours ever, 
HARRY McCALMonr. 


Another friend most kindly came in with equal readiness, 
but before I had asked anybody else, Mr. Norton Longman wrote 
to say that his firm wished to own at least half the suggested 
publication, and it was settled that the other half should be 
shared between those whom I had invited. At the end of 1889, 
the two other proprietors acquired Messrs. Longmans’ share. In 
the summer of last year Harry McCalmont much gratified me by 
expressing his readiness to take the Magazine over entirely, and the 
negotiations, as I have said, had just been completed at the time 
of his terribly sudden death. There can be no doubt that the 
Magazine was almost the last thing in his thoughts. He was just 
going to see his friend and solicitor, Mr. Max Rooper, when he was 
stricken with such awful suddenness. 

On the Monday morning he was alert, brisk, energetic, full of 
plans for the future. On the Friday afternoon he was laid in his 
grave in Cheveley churchyard. And so passed away one whose 


place can never be supplied, and who will live for ever in the hearts 
of the friends who dearly loved him. 
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THE VILLAGE OF BEAR RIVER, DIGBY CO., N.S. 


GOOD CENTRE FOR AUTUMN COCK SHOOTING 


COCK SHOOTING IN CANADA VV 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


WHILE the breeding range of the European woodcock is one of 
extraordinary dimensions, extending from the British Isles and the 
Azores throughout Europe and Asia eastward to Japan, and reach- 
ing as far north as the 6oth parallel of latitude, the American 
woodcock has for its domain only that eastern part of North America 
stretching from the tropics to the waters of the St. Lawrence river 
and the great Canadian lakes, limited to the westward by the 
prairies and the high arid plains which occupy so largely the central 
portion of the continent and are ill adapted toa bird which is no 
lover of the open. 

Nova Scotia is a noted breeding ground of the American wood- 
cock. Many of her rivers, slowly coursing through fertile alluvial 
valleys, are broadly margined by level intervale meadows studded 
with clumps of alderbrake, withrod, and wild willows. Here are 
favourite haunts of the shy russet-coated little bird. 

Of all the game birds of America none is so endeared to the 
lover of country life, or more highly prized both by the epicure and 
sportsman. Not “ Bob-white,” nor even the English snipe, inspires 
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half so much affection, and the pursuit of either of these will speedily 
be abandoned when a flight of cock is reported in the coverts. 

Granted an inborn love of sport sufficient to make light of a 
hard day’s tramp, and admitting that the size of the bag is not 
always a true measure of the day’s enjoyment, a bright autumn day 
spent among the haunts of this engaging game bird has its own 
peculiar fascination. Even should the birds prove more wary and 
sagacious than yourself (a circumstance by no means impossible), 
still a visit to their haunts is well worth while—for the sake of broad 
open views of hill and dale; for the sake of sequestered vales such 
as the sylvan god Faunus, Nymparum fugientum amator, might have 
sought out wherein to “hide him from day’s garish eye”; for the 
sake of meadows enamelled with brimming chalices of the red- 
veined Indian cup, and woodland paths where autumn has scattered 
its bountiful largesse of colour; and for the sake of the dusk shade 
where, amid the trickling coolness of mossy springs, banks of sere 
brown and bleached pale gold ferns, making twilight with lush 
tangles of alders, load the air with a fragrance sweeter than that of 
the many coloured blossoms of summer. 

In Eastern Canada there are many old clearings of deserted 
farms—fields won from the wilds with incredible toil, to be after- 
wards abandoned by their occupants, and soon again to be reclothed 
with forest by the everlasting vitality of nature. Such open spaces, 
to which frustrated human effort attaches a melancholy interest, 
are seldom without their brood or two of cock. Invading 
clumps of alders like light infantry thrown out by the wilderness 
to retake its vanquished territory, even the long straight row of 
firs which afford shelter against the winter north-easters, with gaunt 
limbs vainly fencing against the wandering blasts, furnish covert 
which the woodcock loves best of all, beneath which the deep rich 
soil is full of choice angleworms and fat larve of May chafers. 

Such spots the birds commonly make for when they arrive 
towards the end of March, while yet the skirts of winter lie on 
the landscape. Before the nipping frosty weather is yet altogether 
done with, there usually come a few bright days when great white- 
bosomed clouds drive slowly across the blue vault before a gentle 
west wind, which flushes with delicate rose the bursting sheaths of 
the swelling maple buds. All the forest streams are loosened and 
the air is full of the gurgle of running waters, as the last remnants 
of the snow are vanishing under the touch of the spring sunshine. 
There is as yet no thought of listening for the strain of linnet or 
song-sparrow, or even for the cheery song of the robin (red-breasted 
thrush). The earliest migrant to arrive, the last to depart, the 
woodcock, hastening to make the most of the short breeding season, 
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may now be seen running along the borders of the warm springs, or 
a hasty view may be caught of its glimmering brown wings in the 
dusk of the evening twilight. 

In the daytime the bird is seldom seen unless disturbed with 
dogs, but at the arrival of dusk it suddenly becomes all activity. 
Darting athwart the pale clearness of the vernal sky, it may now be 
watched floating in moth-like flight over the briary tangles of alder 
coppice, or, with a curious twittering, flitting from the dry upland 
coverts across the fields towards its wet feeding grounds in adjacent 
meadows. Occasionally it may be seen out of sheer joy and 


A FAVOURITE HAUNT OF THE WOODCOCK 


sportiveness slanting its body strangely sideways, so that one wing 
appears pointing skywards and the other earthwards, as it sails 
through the air in a swift oblique descent to some low-lying alder 
brake. 

Old clearings often afford grand sport during the late autumn. 
Here one can enjoy the ne plus ultra of cock shooting. Here are no 
dense thickets that must be fought through somehow before one can 
meet the game, but the dogs may be sent into the coverts while the 
guns take their chances outside. Fair straight-away shots in the 
open as the birds dash out this way or that render cock shooting 
under such conditions a fascinating and enthralling sport. 


NO. XCI. VOL. xvi.—February 1903 L 
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These dry clearings are further useful in affording the cock 
their favourite breeding places. Failing these, the birds will select 
the dry slope of some sparsely wooded hillside abutting some moist 
tract occupied by alders, moose wood, or young maples. At all 
seasons of the year the cock requires soft soil which may readily 
yield to the probings of its long bill. No sign of the presence of 
cock is more welcome than their fresh ‘‘ borings,’’ sometimes in a 
straight row, but more often in the form of a semi-circle, in muddy 
spots alongside the delicate prints of their somewhat long and 
slender pink feet. 

It is a vastly interesting sight to watch a feeding bird. The 
point of the bill is thrust into the earth until buried to the base. 
Then for a few seconds the bird keeps perfectly still as if listening, 
while the great round eyes seem to assume a very knowing look. 
Perhaps some slight movement in the earth has betrayed the spot 
where an earthworm is lurking. The bill is quickly withdrawn, and 
instantly a dexterous thrust reaches the luckless worm, which is 
drawn to daylight and quickly devoured. That the woodcock has 
an incredibly voracious appetite and a marvellously rapid digestion 
are facts that have been amply proved. A bird in captivity has been 
known to consume more than its own weight of angleworms within 
twenty-four hours. 

Incubation occupies about twenty days. The eggs are four and 
sometimes five in number, somewhat pear-shaped, of a light buff colour, 
spotted with irregular markings of black and maroon, and streaked 
with pale grey. The mother bird collects a few dry leaves together in 
a slight depression of the ground, and strews others about this rude 
nest, in order to make it a difficult matter to detect her presence 
while sitting. One’s attention may be drawn to the exact spot not 
fifteen feet distant, and yet one may be unable to distinguish her 
from a parcel of brown withered leaves, until at length one perchance 
discovers the gleam of the prominent liquid hazel eye. When at 
length the bird is flushed she will feign lameness, fly heavily with 
legs dropped, and attempt the same feints as the grouse tribe in 
order to lead away the intruder from her eggs or young. 

If not disturbed, so soon as the young brood is able to fly the 
old cock leads them away to the alder swamps, or beneath the 
shrubbery which edges some sluggish stream. 

The female is greatly attached to her nest, and both parents 
prove their devotion by occasionally carrying off their callow 
offspring held between the downy thighs, while the long bill presses 
the precious burden gently to the breast. Gilbert White found it 
difficult to believe Scopoli when he asserted of the European wood- 
cock that pullos rostro portat fugiens ab hoste, but the habit of 
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carrying their young away from danger is undoubtedly common to 
both species. 

Instances of touching parental devotion have occasionally come 
under the notice of the writer. Once when a farmer was improving 
the dry weather of an early spring to burn his meadows, from one of 
the piles of brush collected for burning, after fire had been applied, 
a woodcock was observed to issue, and after flitting in evident dis- 
tress round and round the blaze, the bird at length plunged into the 
midst of the flames, making a funeral pyre for herself and four 
fledglings which were afterwards discovered burnt to a cinder. 


THE AMERICAN woopcock (Philohela minor) 


On another occasion a farmer, while harrowing a piece of newly 
burned ground reclaimed from the forest with a rude harrow made 
of maple branches, passed over a woodcock on her eggs. Two of 
these were broken. It certainly was a most extraordinary act of 
courage on the part of the bird to refuse to rise while the horses 
were almost trampling her body and the brush harrow actually 
sweeping over it. 

There is always a certain amount of mystery about nocturnal or 
crepuscular birds which justifies an unusual interest in their habits. 
A dry, level, open space fringed with timber is a favourable spot for 
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listening to the peculiar night song with which the woodcock wooes 
his mate. First arises a curious “‘ cluck-cluck ” from some patch of 
scrub near the edge of the wood, where the little owl-like bird is 
strutting like a miniature turkey cock, jetting out his white-tipped 
tail like a lady’s fan. Suddenly a dark form springs high in the air, 
quickly rising above the tops of the tallest trees. Up, up, the bird 
soars like the lark, all the while “ pouring forth a flood of rapture 
most divine.” One single note with ever-increasing intensity and 
fervour passes from a sweet warbling at length into a quick, ecstatic, 
tumultuous burst of song. This he continues for some length of 
time, then suddenly pitches downward in a zig-zag flight, and drops 
into cover alongside his mate. He had soared perhaps to a height 
of two hundred yards, enthralling the ear with a music that was 
difficult to credit to a bird whose usual deportment seems to convey 
a suggestion of deep-rooted melancholy. 

As compared with his European representative, the American 
woodcock is a small bird, weighing from five to nine ounces, the 
female usually exceeding the weight of the male by nearly two 
ounces.* It is eleven or twelve inches in length, and of this the bill 
takes up from two and a half to three inches. Instead of having the 
underneath part of the body barred with dusky waved lines, the 
plumage below is a rich buffish brown, passing into paler tints on 
breast and neck, while the flecks of sooty black on the dark tawny 


* The following interesting note of the weights of cock shot during the autumn of 
1902 is furnished by Mr. H. N. Wallace, of Halifax, N.S.:— 


SEPTEMBER 22ND. 

10 woodcock, total weight .. 31b.'9 ‘oz. 
Smallest bird 54 

OCTOBER IST. 


24 woodcock, total weight .. 
Smallest bird 


5 
Average .. oe 633 ,, 


OCTOBER 7TH. 

16 woodcock, total weight .. 6 lb. 11 
Largest 

Average 

OcTOBER 26TH. 
20 woodcock, total weight .. 
Smallest bird ; 
Largest _,, SC 

Average 

NovEMBER IS8TH. 

50 woodcock, total weight .. 

Smallest bird 
Largest ,, 
Average 
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mottled back correspond so closely with the fallen foliage and occa- 
sional patches of bare soil that many a time the observer mistakes 
the bird for a little bunch of withered autumn leaves, until from 
beneath his feet he springs with a sharp rattling sound, and goes off 
in a blundering, inaccurate course, striking against the thick boughs 
in his hurried flight. 

The whole of the upper surface of head and body is marked 
with colour bands and charming ocellated spots in varied shades of 
soft brown, such as so enhance the beauty of the moth tribe. Apart 
from certain occasional extreme aberrations of colour, such as half 
or fully developed albinism, there is extremely little variation to be 


AMERICAN WOODCOCK ON HER EGGS 


(Photograph by H. N. Wallace) 


observed in the plumage. In this respect, as well as in its greater 
fondness for warm climate in winter, the American bird offers a 
distinct contrast to its European cousin. 

By the first week of August the young of the second hatching 
are strong on the wing, and soon afterwards the birds nearly all 
disappear from their usual haunts. In September they once more 
collect in good condition and plumage. Whether meanwhile a 
southward migratory movement has occurred, or whether the birds 
have been hiding away in the recesses of the woods to undergo 
their moulting, are contrary opinions which divide the sporting 
fraternity. 
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When the late autumn arrives, and the white frosty October 
moon is bringing down fresh flights of birds from the north, the 
woodcock does not return to precisely the same feeding grounds 
which it prefers during the summer season. 

Instead of haunting moist alder brakes, it now often chooses 
some dry hillside gently sloping to the west or south, covered 
sparsely with graceful young juniper trees with foliage now changed 
to a pale brown gold. In such warm lees and sunny exposures it 
loves to cuddle in the slanting rays of the late afternoon sun, and 
sometimes lies so close to the dogs that it almost has to be ‘‘ kicked 
up” in front of the barrels. These later haunts resemble good trout 
pools or favourite “‘ seats” of salmon, in that you may make your 


YOUNG BROOD OF COCK 


bag one day, and perhaps go back the next to find them peopled 
with fresh tenants; whereas when you have once thoroughly shot 
out an alder covert in the early part of the season it is utterly 
useless to try it again until at least some length of time has 
elapsed. 

The migratory movements of the woodcock are regulated by 
the moon. Severe storms occurring during the height of the 
migration often cause great destruction. A snowstorm occurred in 
February 1899 in South Carolina which killed many thousands of 
cock, and left other thousands so helpless and bewildered that they 
fell an easy prey to foxes and hawks, as well as to nefarious pot- 
hunters. It is sad to relate that many birds perish annually by 
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dashing against the wires of the telegraph lines, which are usually 
set up at the exact height of their flight. 

One of the chief charms of carrying the gun after “ the little 
red woodcock,” say amid such charming environment as_ the 
smiling intervale scenery of long fertile valleys like those of the 
Musquodobit or Annapolis, for which Nova Scotia is so justly 
famous, is that one can enjoy the glorious autumn weather to 
perfection when tramping along the sheltered woodland paths and 
over the breezy hills. If some find the autumn a melancholy season, 
to the shooting man the face of nature never appears more smiling 


A COVERT IN THE AUTHOR'S GROUNDS, RIVER BANK, LITTLE SALMON RIVER, 
HALIFAX, N.S. 


POINTER WORKING ON WARM SCENT 


and gay. To be a successful cock shooter, not only must a man 
be a good shot, but he must be well up in the habits of the birds. 
There is no experienced gamekeeper available to post him at a 
coveted corner where the only requisite is very straight powder. 
He has to learn, usually unaided, to distinguish the coverts which 
hold cock year after year from those equally likely in appearance 
which never hold a single bird. A good knowledge of the ground is 
indispensable, and cannot be had except at the price of many a 
hard tramp. 
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The very best shooting is often just previously to the final 
departure. One may visit nine coverts and get almost nothing, for 
at this time the cock are here to-day and gone to-morrow. Yet in 
the tenth the happy sportsman may meet a score or so of birds 
which in the depth of the previous night watches have dropped 
like tiny little rockets from a great height into its shelter. They 
may be big-throated nine-ounce specimens from the fat alluvial 
lands of Tantramar, or they may be dwarfed birds with short strong 
wings from the north shore of the Bay of Chaleur, where plenty of 
their favourite annelid diet has for some reason been hard to find; 
for different flights of birds differ in size almost as much relatively 
as the cob differs from the Clydesdale carthorse. Yet, whether or 


DRAWING CLOSE UP TO SCENT 


not he falls in with a big flight of birds small and stocky in body, 
or a score or so of more largely developed morsels of tender flesh, 
during the late autumn the thing is at all times possible, and that is 
enough to keep up the spirits of vour born cock shooter. 

Successful sport may be had in a great variety of covert. 
Occasionally, very late in the season, when flights of birds are 
assembled near the sea coast and in the neighbouring meadows and 
low-lying pasture lands, just previously to their final migration 
towards winter quarters, they may be shot on a sunny morning 
after a severe night’s frost in perfectly open ground, or at least in 
such slight covert as is offered by frost-bitten bracken. On such 
occasions the birds are apt to be rather listless and to drop again 
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when flushed at no great distance away. Instances of open shooting 
may often thus occur in the south-west corner of the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia, in the counties of Digby and Yarmouth, where it some- 
times happens that the final flight of birds does not get away 
until early in December, after a few inches of snow have whitened 
the ground. 

"2" Perhaps an infallible find for a woodcock family is where some 
little mountain brook comes tumbling down to a dead water over 
a gentle declivity, where, as it flows on, here and there a flat marsh 
is formed. In this secluded marsh the tinkling brooklet saunters 


ENTERING A COVERT 


and stops round the natural vegetation of a hillside marsh, which 
is alder brake. Round the roots of the alders it piles up soft mud, 
and in the mud feed many earthworms on the decaying vegetable 
matter. Such a spot is the natural home of the woodcock. 
Sometimes one can take a post commanding with his gun the 
whole of a woodcock covert. It is not, however, always easy to 
hit a bird which appears above the crisp brown leaves of the sapless 
shrubbery for only an instant, describing a curve that irresistibly 
reminds one of the leap of a salmon as it immediately pitches to 
earth again. Very trying is this kind of shooting to a young and 
inexperienced dog, for out of his master’s sight he often falls into 
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the incurably bad habit of flushing the bird himself, instead ot 
waiting until his owner either walks the bird up or else throws in 
a well-aimed missile to start it on its way. 

In many coverts it is often necessary to plunge into the thick 
of the tangle. One has to listen carefully to the tiny bells attached 
to the collars of his dogs. Suddenly there is silence. One cannot 
see the dogs, but guesses where Rex is backing Diomed, and makes 
a dash towards the spot. Yes, there are the faithful fellows, each 
rigid as a piece of sculpture! Lut there is the fire of intense life 
in their glistening eyes, and Diomed has one paw lifted as if he 
were powerless to move it ever again. 


POINTER RETRIEVING WOODCOCK 


A fat old cock, that perchance has fed all the summer in this net- 
work of light and shade, is now perhaps only ten feet or maybe only 
ten inches in front of his keen nostrils. A step or two forward, and, 
as some dry stick breaks beneath the foot, up springs your game 
at length with a startled rattle. You toss your gun to the shoulder, 
aim at a vanishing brown shadow among the matted branches. 
Down comes a mist of falling débris of splintered twigs and shredded 
foliage. Perhaps you see a few floating downy feathers, and fancy 
you have listened to a fall of something heavier on the ground. At 
any rate you think it worth while to call up Diomed from where 
he has dropped to shot, and you send him in to retrieve ; ‘‘ Di—seek 
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dead—Di—fetch!”’ Already you have marked his eager gaze fixed 
on the spot where you hope the bird lies dead. Without any 
hesitation he obeys, and soon a tender downy body is transferred 
gingerly from his mouth to the palm of your hand. You reward 
him with a caress and a “Good dog!” and are pleased to note the 
air of triumph and pleasure at the success of his stealthy cat-like 
stalk, his staunch point, and the certain proof afforded of the per- 
fect nose. 

A thorough cock dog is invaluable, and is often not to be pro- 
cured for love or money. Many shoot cock over retrieving spaniels ; 


APT PUPILS AT REHEARSAL 


but the fatal objection to these otherwise intelligent dogs is that 
they cannot be cured of their inveterate habit of chasing the 
common little brown hare, and though keen and painstaking they 
are hopelessly slow. Setters are preferable on account of their 
toughness. The chief objection to the use of pointers lies in the 
inability of their legs and bodies to withstand the wear and tear of 
the thickets, especially late in the season when the limbs and sprays 
are often coated with ice and rime. 

The woodcock is protected against the ubiquitous farmer’s boy 
by the necessity of following it with well-broken dogs, and also 
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on account of its elusive habits. It requires quicker shooting than 
the youth can command to stop a bird soaring away with sharp 
whirring whistle far above the tree-tops ; nor is it at all easy exactly 
to mark down when it settles suddenly with a curious backward 
jerking of the body and a strange upward flip of the wings, carrying 
it a little distance from where it appears to go down. 

The woodcock is so little known to the ordinary American 
rustic that even old men see the birds at close quarters usually for 
the first time in the sportsman’s bag. In some remote backwoods 
settlements the farmers know him as the “ whistling red snipe,” 


MID-DAY REST 


‘‘bog-sucker,” “‘ night partridge,” or big-headed snipe,” while 
the right name of the bird they give to the large scarlet-crested 
woodpecker. 

Five or six brace of cock a day, with perhaps a couple of brace 
of ruffed grouse and as many snipe, is considered a very fair bag for 
two guns ina day’s shooting in Eastern Canada. There is great 
pleasure in knowing that one owes whatever success he may have 
enjoyed entirely to his own skill and to the accomplishments of his 
canine friends. His glory has not been earned by mere luck. 

It is much to be regretted that the woodcock is exposed to 
ruthless persecution when massed during the depth of the Northern 
winter within the borders of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 
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Praiseworthy efforts are being made to avert its still further diminu- 
tion by arousing public opinion in America against wanton and 
excessive destruction. 

Out of the nine Southern States within whose borders the 
woodcock retire, seven—namely, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas—give the birds absolutely 
no protection whatever ; all the winter long, from the arrival in the fall 
until the departure in the spring, they are killed without mercy, and 
none prohibits their shipment to the markets of the Northern cities. 
The two other States, Alabama and South Carolina, while granting 
a fair measure of protection, still do not cut off the spring shooting. 


EXERCISING IN WINTER 


Hence it has happened that in many localities in the Northern 
States where twenty-five years ago a fair shot with a good dog 
could secure forty or fifty birds in a day’s sport, it is doubtful if 
ten per cent. of the former bag could be obtained to-day. Even in 
the most favoured localities the decrease within the past twenty 
years has been fifty to sixty per cent.* In the same interval the 
birds have certainly not diminished in Ontario or Eastern Canada 
in any degree approaching this striking decline. 


* Vide Report Agricultural Department, U.S. Biological Survey, by A. K. Fisher. 
1go1, Washington, U.S.A. 
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Fifty years ago the feathered hosts of the passenger pigeon 
swarmed ‘in numbers numberless” over the temperate regions of 
Eastern North America. To-day this bird is practically extinct. 
Probably no bird is less like the fleet passenger pigeon than the 
little owlet-like woodcock; yet the lack of protection against the 
too heavy hand of man may prove as fatal in the one case as it 
has done in the other, and may ultimately deprive America of one 
of the finest game birds that ever graced a covert. 


SETTER POINTING A COCK 


Geer. 


DANNY’S MIRACLE 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘*Becor, Master Francis! ’tis poor luck—’tis so. Wid the wind 
what it is an’ the wather what ye see it, the fly sh’d be imbellishin’ 
the ripples b’ the thousand, an’ throut b’ the score sh’d be op’nin’ 
the hungry mouths of thim in ivry pool from here to Ballybekilt. 
An’ what do we see? Sorra a rise in half a mile of the best wather 
in Connaught, while the brown backs of the sulky divils is polishin’ 
the bouldhers slapy an’ continted, eyin’ y’r casts wid a wink an’ a 
blink that dimonsthrates that they’ve dined t’ the last shtretch of 
their shkins. 

‘“°Tis gorged they are, the cannibals, an’ they'll not discom- 
mode thimsilves to taste what doesn’t blundher against their teeth 
b’ accident. The minnow throut’s swarmin’ down late, that’s the 
thruth of the matther, an’ the last ginerashun’s been devourin’ their 
own sons an’ daughters, greedy an’ promiscuous. Little they'll 
admire y’r embroidered flies while they do be munchin’ the tindher 
babes, the ould Herods that they are. 

‘‘What’s that y’r sayin’, sorr? Take in y’r line? Ah, be asy 
thin, Master Francis, be asy. I’ve seen the like before. They'll 
shtuff thimsilves, the gluttons, till their scales is nigh to burstin’, an’ 
thin, as like as not, they'll be fancyin’ a dessert. Give thim the half 
of an hour, or it might be the whole of wan, till the sun’s behint the 
birch spinney, an’ thin thry y’r luck again. Wid the ‘ Red Spinner,’ 
too. Ifthey don’t fancy that whin the shadow’s acrost the pool, 
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‘tis nothin’ I know of fishin’ f’r all the five-an’-fifty years I’ve carried 
a gaff f'r you an’ y’r father before ye. 

“Ye’re right, sorr, ye’re right. ’Tis not so common in river 
fishin’; but wid the lake throut, whin the cold’s delayed the spawnin’ 
an’ th’ infants come down to a late spring, ‘tis a hard rayciption 
they git. Ye have heard of Lough Vogh Uish? Manny’s the time 
I’ve attinded y’r father there, an’ ’tis there I first larnt the thricks 
of thim. Cannibals? ’Tis tigers an’ rhynos’ruses the fish are in 
those wathers, an’ more be token if ye don’t get the deducshuns 
of wan of the native bhoys t’assist ye, ye’d not catch a four-pound 
creel of thim in a week of thryin’. But wid those that undher- 
stands thim an’ their devourin’ masticashuns, faix! ’tis scores an’ 
hundhreds ye’ll atthract into y’r basket b’ payin’ attintion to their 
parshialities. 

‘“‘Bedad! they’re desavin’ divils, too, they are that. Well do I 
raymimber our first competishun wid thim. *Twas avenin’ whin we 
arrived, an’ nothin’ wud satisfy y’r father but to take a boat wid me 
at the oars to lash fr thim. ’Twas a calm like new crame, but the 
fish was chasin’ an’ swirlin’ as if they'd wanted their food a month, 
an’ was winnin’ it at long last. while starvashun was knockin’ at the 
door. Yet divil a bite did they give the Squire, an’ divil the taste of 
attintion did they pay to the flies that he kept altherin’ till he’d 
bound on the best half of a score, from a ‘Hare’s Ear’ to ‘ Moses 
in the Bulrushes,’ which, as ye know, is wan of me own invintion, 
devised from a jay’s throat feather an’ a brace of pig’s bristles, an’ 
the most assassinatin’ fly, if me modesty’ll allow me to declare it, 
that iver come out of a pocket-book or was shtuck on the brim of 
a cap. 

‘“‘F’r all our agility we come back at th’ ind of two hours wid 
wan innocint child of a throut weighin’ the half of half a pound, y’r 
father’s face black as midnight, an’ mesilf fit to pick the best of 
quarrels wid any wan that wud venture t’ assure me that there was 
any fish in the lake that wasn’t allygatars. I disposed of some of me 
displeasure on to the red head of the bhoy that had let us the boat. 

‘““**Tis you must have the assured income,’ says I—he was an 
ould hard-bitten hodmedod wid a face on him like a hot cross bun 
—‘b’ lettin’ y’r yacht, dawn, day, an’ midnight. The rayquists f'r y’r 
houseboat must overwhelm ye,’ I says, ‘seein’ what sport’s to be had 
in y’r justly notorious wathers. Do ye catch so much as a frog a 
fortnight ?’ I asks. 

‘“* He giv’ the gay laugh. 

“*Ts it fish ye’ve been wantin’?’ says he. ‘ Begor! I thought 
ye set out to obsarve the iligant disposishun of the scenery, seein’ ye 
tuk no dacint tackle wid ye. Where’s y’r live bait ?’ he says. 
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““* Scenery!’ says I, displeased t’ the last nail in me shoe. 
‘Scenery! Wud ye dignify y’r ould sewer-fed swamp an’ the brace 
of mounds ye desire to call hills wid the name of a view? Saints 
be with us!’ I says, ‘I’d manipulate a betther wan wid a duck 
pond an’ a dust hape. ’Tis fish we’ve come these weary miles to 
confront wid,’ says I, ‘an’, like gintlemin, wid flies; not, like poachers, 
wid worms an’ minnows.’ 

‘***°Tis an ingagin’ idea,’ says he, cool as plate glass, ‘an’ I wish 
ye luck wid it. Wid me the principles of fishin’ is to catch fish—so 
it is; but I misdoubt me that p’rhaps I’m backward wid me educa- 
shun an’ too ould to larn. But ’tis few an’ sickly throut that ye'll 
enthrap in these wathers widout the wan thing,’ says th’ ould 
gossoon, says he. 

*“*An’ what might that be?’ I asks. ‘A dredger? I'll not 
deny that ye might have eels in the black mud that’s the first 
fayture of y’r landscape,’ says I. 

‘“** No,’ says he, ‘not a dredger, nor a bag net, nor aven a pinch 
of dynamite, though I'll not deny that I’ve witnessed the two last in 
full workin’ ordher wid the best of raysults. *Tis somethin’ more 
complicated ye’ll be needin’ if ye desire t’ atthract fish to a fly in 
Lough Vogh Uish,’ he says. 

“What thin?’ says I, wid the patience leakin’ out of me 
fingers that itched to handle th’ impidint face of him. ‘ What 
thin ?’ 

““* Me,’ he says, ‘me—Danny Doherty, the wan man that’s 
familyar wid the habits an’ associashuns of the throut of this thruly 
famous pool, the wan sportsman that can compayte wid thim on 
aqual terms, the only wan that can dimonsthrate to ye that there’s 
hundreds an’ thousands of thim waitin’ to be caught b’ those that’s 
not too proud to be schooled into the due ways of catchin’.’ 

“T giv’ him the disdainful word. 

“* Ho! an’ Aho!’ says I, ‘the vallyable man that ye are! An’ 
what will ye be chargin’ fr y’r incompayrable services?’ says I, 
‘you that must set y’r own terms, bein’, b’ y’r own showin’, widout 
a rival on the market. Wud a sovereign t’ th’ hour timpt ye, or 
must I bid ye guineas?’ I asks, scornin’ the bould face of him. 

“‘ He didn’t budge his hard grey eyes b’ so much as a blink. 

‘“** Ye can shpare y’r expostulashuns,’ says he, mighty collicted. 
‘I'll press mesilf on no man. If y’r master employs me I'll be willin’ 
to work b’ raysults—no throut, no pay. An’ on the other hand I’ll 
ate at wan male all the fish he’ll catch widout me, an’ not choke to 
do it,’ he says, confident as Parnell’s silf. 

“I was that offinded wid the desecratin’ consate of th’ ould 
thrumpeter that I wuddent give him th’ attintion of another look. 
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I marched off wid me head in the air, exhibitin’ me contimpt of him, 
an’ his lake an’ his fish, an’ the vanity of him that cud set him com- 
paytin’ wid me in raycriminashuns of the tongue. But the same 
avenin’, whin y’r father was bitin’ the stem off of his pipe in his 
disgust at bein’ decoyed t’ such a barren ould cess-pit b’ the false 
tale that it was a lake houldin’ fish, I repayted me rehearsal of th’ 
encounther. 

His eye brightened before I’d finished. 

*“* Well,’ says he, ‘there’s no need to pour disrayspict on an 
offer to work b’ raysults. Fetch th’ ould conjurer here, Tim.’ 

‘“‘] opined me mouth in me surprise, but y’r father offered me a 
look that suffocated me objecshuns. 

“*Fetch him, Tim,’ says he, in the quiet raysolute voice he 
had, an’ there was no more to be said. Ould red-head was shmokin’ 
his pipe among the pibbles. I tuk him b’ the shoulder an’ run him 
to the master widout explanashun. The Squire give him a nod. 

“«**Tis you that’s made me man an offer to tache us y’r trade ?’ 
says he. He shpoke slow an’ sayrious, too—him that had forgot 
more about throut an’ salmon an’ their strattygims than most 
sportsmin cud find time to raymimber in a life of fishin’. 

‘“«*T have,’ says Danny, slow an’ short, wid his hat in his hand. 
‘Will ye be afther larnin’?’ he says. 

***]’ll niver be too ould to thry,’ says the Squire, ‘aven whin 
ye have to find me age b’ compound addishun,’ says he. ‘ Whin 
will we shtart ?’ 

‘““* Wid the light,’ says Danny, ‘if y’r not b’yont risin’ at four,’ 
says he, cockin’ his eye circumspecshus at the moon. 

*** An’ ye’ll ingage to find us fish, come rain come shine?’ says 
the Squire. 

** An’ at that ould red-head giv’ him a confidint bob of the chin. 

***]T will so, an’ ask f’r no pay if ye’re not satisfied,’ he says, 
‘an’ th’ amount of it I lave to y’r own good feelin’s an’ judgmint. 
Is that a bargain t’ y’r mind ?’ says he. 

“«*T’ve set me hand to many a worse wan, bad cess to thim,’ 
says y’r father, laughin’, an’ wid that bid him good night. 

‘*The ould bhoy shpared me wan exalted glint of his eye as he 
walked off, an that put out was I at his consate an’ at the master’s 
condescenshun, that ’tis truth I’d have foregone a week’s wages t’ 
have spurred his departure wid me fut. But y’r father’s glance was 
upon me, an’ I had to take me to me bed, swellin’ wid abominashun, 
an’ but slightly hopeful that the mornin’ wud put me right wid ould 
red-head an’ his vaingloriousness that ’d have made a paycock take 
shame in his tail. 

‘““*Twas a grey dawn whin we came down _to find him waitin’ on 
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the shore; he giv’ us good mornin’, handed aboard the tackle, an’ 
set slow to his oars acrost the middle of the lough. ’Twas the half 
way to the other side we were whin a howl wint up most melan- 
cholious from the bank, an’ Saysar Augustus, y’r father’s retriever 
that ’d come from home wid us because we'd not the heart to bid him 
go back, came runnin’ down from the kennel he’d broke loose from. 

“He lifted his shnout to the breeze, giv’ a look around, saw 
the boat, an’ come swimmin’ afther us like an otther. 

“Ould Danny lay on his oars. 

“Tis a gran’ swimmer he is,’ says he, ‘but I misdoubt me if 
ye’ll catch fish while he’s playin’ his contorshuns around the boat. 
We must have him aboard,’ says he, an’ waited while the baste 
caught us up. For pace an’ quietness y’r father giv’ lave to have 
him hoisted in. Afther a kick or two ’d larnt him whin an’ how to 
resthrain his affecshuns, he lay commodious in the boat bottom, 
while Danny unwrapped the twist of dhirty flannel he desired to 
call his pocket-book, an’ showed a half-dozen of his flies. Begor! 
fr flauntin’ uproariousness I niver saw the like. They was red as 
the ould omadhawn’s own head, an’ beyont a bate-root there’s 
nothin’ redder. 

“Y’r father giv’ thim a quare look. 

““* Heavens!’ says he, ‘will I bind these shtrips of live flame 
to me innocint line? ’Tis not insured,’ he says, grinnin’ at his joke. 

“* Be asy,’ says Danny. ‘They'll not set the lake afire, tho’, if 
luck’s wid us, they’ll be th’ introducshun of many a throut t’ hot 
coals an’ a kitchen,’ he says. 

“The Squire giv’ a shniff. 

‘** Have ye kept thim in a fried-fish shop?’ he says, passin’ his 
nose over thim. ‘’Tis a bould throut that'll forgive the shmell of 
thim, let alone the colour.’ 

“* Hand thim out the nosegay an’ make th’ experimint, sorr,’ 
says the ould bhoy, says he, an’ widout any further repartees y’r 
father set to bindin’ wan to his tackle. I saw ould Danny shlip his 
hand outside the boat to touch the wather. 

“*Twas me own nose thin that discovered a most ondacint 
shmell, an’, b’ the same token, I remarked that a smeary trail was 
floatin’ from Danny’s hand acrost the surface. I took a look at him. 
He met me eye an’ praysinted me wid a wink. An’ ’twas thin that 
I began to raymimber the tale me own father used to tell of the 
seducshus baits that here an’ there an ould poacher cud lay claim to 
in the West—thrails f’r fish an’ bird that ’d bring salmon t’ y’r net 
an’ grouse t’ y’r gun if there was wan of the first left in half a mile 
of pools or wan of the last in a thousand acres of pate moor. Thin 
I turned again and studied the oily taint that was spreadin’ from his 
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hand in the boat’s wake. There was a boil an’ a rush, an’ a throut 
wint chasin’ through the calm. Y’r father dhropped the red fly light 
as lawn a fair yard beyont his nose. The fish raised his shnout like 
a hound in bracken—’tis the truth I’m tellin’ ye—an’ wint for it wid 
wan sweep of his tail that tuk the hook the half of the way down 
his throat. Afther two minutes’ play we had him aboard, wan of the 
finest two-pounders it’s been me luck to see at th’ ind of a line. 
But Danny made little of him, iligant tho’ he was. 

““*A breakfast fish,’ says he, cool an’ condescendin’. ‘ Have 
patience, sorr, an’ we'll have the gaff into a dinner wan before we’re 
all an hour older,’ an’ ‘twas the thrue word he shpoke. 

‘For from that momint the throut were about the boat like 
herrin’s in a shoal. They was here, there, an’ ivrywhere, risin’ an’ 
swirlin’, boilin’ through the ripples they made wid their own mean- 
derin’s, an’ takin’ the fly not wance in tin minutes or the half of half 
an hour, but impatient an’ promiscuous, just as fast as the master 
cud toss it out to them wan be wan. ’Twas a day an’ the best of 
days, so it was, an’ preserved Danny’s reputashun f’r a prophet whin 
in minutes later we ’d the hook into wan of the rale lake monsthers 
—a young flesh-atin’ whale, that giv’ y’r father the best of shport 
an’ weighed not wan ounce undher sixteen pounds whin we had him 
at th’ ind of the scale. An’ so it wint on from betther t’ best, till 
we came back to luncheon wid a load that fair made me stagger. 

‘“<*Twas the same again the nixt day an’ the nixt afther. ’Twas 
a triumphal progress we made whiniver we wint out wid Danny an’ 
his smear, an’ the inn an’ the half of the village lived on throut f'r 
the askin’. An’ thin, on the third afthernoon, a couple of new 
operators come upon the scene. 

“A car came dhrivin’ over the hill from Cork an’ deposited a 
brace of sportsmin from Dublin—at laste ’tis th’ addhress they giv’, 
an’ there was none but circumstanshal ividince to deny it thim. 

“They hired the wan other boat there was—an’ ’twas like a 
sieve f'r holes—an’ wint out wid a concatenashun of rods an’ flies 
that ’d have shtocked a co-operative store. Danny an’ I—we were 
frindly enough b’ now—saw thim put forth, an’ watched thim all 
day takin’ turns t’ lash the wather in the lake an’ bale it in the boat, 
an’ ‘tis thruth they toured the lake sivin times from ind to ind if 
they toured it wance. ’Twas six in the mornin’ they put out: ’twas 
nigh to that in th’ avenin’ before they rayturned, an’ sorra a fish 
that weighed over five ounces had they decoyed f'r all their tackles 
an’ their throuble, while the faces of thim was as black as their hair, 
and the timpers of them as crooked as their noses, an’ they, bedad ! 
had been designed from ould corkscrews past work. 

“** Have ye caught no fish, me good gintlemen?’ says Danny, 
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with a sob in his throat an’ sympathy in his eye, as they shtepped 
ashore, an’ the blackest an’ nosiest of thim told him wid a curse that 
there was no throut in the lake as long as a duck’s bill, and that the 
rayputashun of it was a fraud an’ a countherfeit mockery. 

““* Howly Mother!’ says Danny, says he, ‘’tis all some turrible 
mistake ye’re makin’. The lough’s brim full wid hundreds an’ thou- 
sands of the best throut in Ireland, all shouldherin’ each other out 
of the wather wid agerness to be catched. ’Tis no lie I’m tellin’.’ 

«Then I'll thank ye to supply y’r justly famous thruths to 
some other market,’ says the man, says he, ‘‘f’r we’re simple folk 
in Dublin, and apt to miscall thim falsehoods. The lake’s as impty 
of adult throut as me shtummick of the food it’s missed since six 
this mornin’.’ 

‘*** Begor!’ says Danny, ‘if ye’ll not belave me, here’s a gintle- 
man’s servant that’ll bear me witness his master’s taken not less 
than wan hundredweight of thim in three days. Shpake up, Tim,’ 
says he, ‘ an’ give y’r ividince;’ an’ in me best English I tould thim 
how it was, but sorra a bit wud they listhen. 

“* Ah, now! take y’r tales t’ Tyrone f'r new heads an’ bodies,’ 
they said. ‘Ye cannot tache us annythin’ about fish an’ flies—us 
that have whipped ivry lake from Foyle to Skibbereen. There’s no 
throut to be mintioned as such in y’r ould marsh, an’ none of y’r 
circumvenshuns ’I1 convince us differint.’ 

‘** But me master caught wan scalin’ sixteen pounds!’ says I. 

*** Thin he importhed it wid him from Germany,’ says they ; 
an’ at that me timper rose owdacious. 

*“«**Tis asy t’ toss a lie in a man’s face whin there’s nothin’ but 
words between ye,’ says I, ‘but will ye venture to back y’r con- 
vicshuns? ’Tis a poor man I am, but I'll weight me declarashun 
wid tin shillin’s of me hard-earned wages whin I contind that I can 
catch not less than half a dozen lake throut before bedtime.’ 

‘“’Twas Danny intherupted me. 

“*Tut!’ says he, ‘that’s nothin’ of a boast, Tim, nothin’ at 
all. Ye cud do the same in any lough in Ireland. Listhen to me— 
you,’ he says, pushin’ himsilf forward. ‘To show ye the fruitful- 
ness of our wathers an’ the innocint disposishuns of our fish, I'll 
sind the gintleman’s retriever dog in to fetch me wan—I will so. 
Will that convince ye?’ 

‘* They turned aside wid a laugh. 

“<°Tis the good shtuff in you that’s shpakin’ now,’ says the 
first wan. ‘Tis but wild an’ jocular ye are.’ 

“*Wild and jocular!’ cries Danny; ‘wild an’ jocular!’ says 
he. ‘’Tis sayrious lam, an’ niver more. Tin shillins did ye wager, 
Tim? Five pounds I'll put behint me word, an’ wid the best of 
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confidence. D’ye hear that, sorr, d’ye hear it? Five goulden 
sovereigns that Saysar Augustus there, the good baste that he is, 
will swim out an’ bring me a two-pound throut ashore!’ 

“ They tuk a look at him an’ at ache other, and give another laugh. 

“** Ve seem anxious to lose y’r money,’ says the sportsman, 
says he; ‘I'd hate to disoblige ye. Are those all y’r terms ?’ 

““Tvry wan of thim,’ says Danny, ‘save an’ excipt that the 
Squire, Tim’s master, shall be riferee an’ gineral manager of all dis- 
putes. An’ there sh’d be none, f'r ‘tis simple enough. I bet me 
five pounds that the good dog will fetch me ashore unaided a throut 
weighin’ two pounds or over. Ye’ll be bettin’ he won’t. D’ye take 
me, or d’ye rethract y’r vainglorious objecshuns ?’ 

‘“‘ The stranger man giv’ him wan look up and down. 

““*Done!’ says he, smackin’ his hand against Danny’s; an’ 
‘Done!’ says Danny wid a smile on him that’d have cheered the 
corpse at a funeral. 

“*Twas afther the two of thim had gone up to th’ inn, continted 
as crabs in new shells, that Danny turned an’ giv’ me the wink of 
satisfacshun. 

““*«°Tis the best of shiverarees we'll be havin’ off their money, 
Tim. Porther fr the wake; whiskey fr the strong; punch fr 
convaliscints. I'll be all three before the avenin’s over,’ he says. 

“* Y'r talk’s iloquint enough,’ says I, ‘ but five pounds ’ll take a 
power of dhraggin’ fr’m the man’s pockets; an’ Saysar Augustus, 
fr all the prizes he’s won at sportin’ dog shows, has little enough 
knowledge of fishin.’ What in the world will ye be at ?’ I asks. 

“* Tut!’ says he; ‘haven't I seen the good baste swim ? What 
more’s wantin’ to it?) Do you or y’r master be wan side of the 
lough wid a whistle, an’ Saysar Augustus th’ other in a leash, an’ ’tis 
plain he'll swim to where he’s called. Th’ enthrappin’ of the throut 
do you lave in me own hands, Tim bhoy. I'll so dale wid the 
animal that they’ll not permit him to land widout wan of them 
escortin’ him. Plase the Saints there’s nothin’ more vorashus than 
a sixteen-pounder, or he might ate the good dog—so he might.’ 

‘‘He rayfused me another inklin’ of his plans, or the grace of 
another word on the subjec’. But the nixt mornin’, before th’ ivint 
come off, his hard heart milted, or perhaps he didn’t see his way to 
explainin’ matthers to Saysar widout assistance. I heard a mighty 
dislocashun in the kennil before I shoved me head in at the door an’ 
proffered me assistance. Man an’ dog was breathin’ hard. 

“*Whisht!’ says I, fr the words he was usin’ to the baste is 
strictly in the ban of Father Malachi. ‘ Whisht, ye evil man! How 
will ye get the poor quadhruped t’ forward y’r campaign if ye miscall 
him that road. Have a care t’ y’r owdashus tongue, ye riprobate!’ 
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‘“«**Tis this tiger’s teeth that I’ve been takin’ the best of care 
for,’ says he, ‘an’ little good me attintion done me. That’s the half 
of me forearm he’s chewin’ this minute,’ he says. 

“** What thrick is it that ye’ve been playin’ on him?’ says I. 
‘He’s no dog fr familiarities.’ 

‘** He giv’ me wan sulky look. 

““*Come you here thin,’ says he, ‘an’ manipulate wid him. 
’Tis but the shmall matther of a smear on his loins an’ a length of 
line benayth his tail, an’ the foolish baste ’s taken an abominashun 
f’r either the wan or the other.’ 

“ At that I giv’ a laugh, fr his schame was plain as daylight. 
He’d a pot of greasy plasther, an’ forty fut of fine gut wid a minnow 
at th’ ind. The first he was wishful to paint on Saysar’s thighs, 
while he’d been endeavourin’ to coil the last nate an’ saycret benayth 
his tail. I tuk thim from him, soothed the good dog that was 
indignant t’ the last tooth in his jaw, an’ arranged matthers as 
Danny instructhed me. 

“*« He’ll not have been afloat five minutes before half the throut 
in the lough ‘ll be followin’ him,’ says he, complacint-like; ‘an’ if 
you have the light hand whin ye start him, Tim, ’tis you can asy 
loose the coil benayth his tail an’ let it go free to troll behint him. 
Thin if he’s not fixed t’ a fish before he’s gone five hundred yards, 
I’m an Englishman from Ulsther.’ 

‘‘ What wid laughin’ over the joke of it’ an’ picturin’ the man’s 
face whin the dog come ashore, *twas almost hystericks I had 
before I got Saysar fixed to me satisfacshun. But at last I had him 
arranged discrate an’ commodious, an’ followin’ me while I paraded 
him downt’ the shore. Wan stranger man was waitin’ to superintind 
the start, while the other wan was wid y’r father the far side the 
lough. I took Saysar on to the little quay, holdin’ him b’ the collar 
an’ tail. 

““* Are you ready?’ says I to the comp’ny ginerally, an’ the 
bhoys around raised a hurroush. The Dublin sportsman giv’ a nod. 
I signalled me hand to y’r father, waitin’ the half mile away across 
the lough. 

‘He put the whistle to his lips an’ freed a blast like a thrumpet 
major. Saysar pricked his ears, an’ begun to shtruggle outrageous. 
As I loosed him I drew me finger nail through the shtrip of gimp 
that bound the coil of gut benayth his tail. He tuk a fine dive fr’m 
the quay head an’ wint threshin’ out acrost the surface like a steam- 
boat, the bhoys still cheerin’ f’r all the power of their lungs. 

‘*F’r a minute or two he kep’ the pace. Then there came a 
splash behint him. We cud see him dart a look inquirin’ over his 
shouldher, an’ Danny giv’ me a nudge. 
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‘“*Prisintly there came another splash an’ a mighty jump, while 
the silver of a fine throut made a fightin’ Jep into th’ air. Danny 
shtuck his finger in me ribs an’ smiled like a haythin idol. The 
stranger man that was eyein’ him giv’ a suspicious shniff. 

‘“* B’ this time the wather in the wake of the good dog was fair 
alive an’ shputterin’. *Twas swish, splash, throuble an’ disthraction, 
while as the poor baste worked along he snorted an’ groaned f'r all 
the world like a tug facin’ a south-easter fr’m Cork t’ Kinsale. ’Twas 
puzzled he was an’ b’ no manes content; an’ but f’r the fact that y’r 
father kep’ his lips t’ the whistle an’ blew him a storm of encouragin’ 
blasts, I’m feared the patient animal wud have sunk benayth the 
load of his misgivin’s, which were certainly far beyont his expay- 
rience of life an’ shport. 

** Seein’ me disquiet, Danny launched his boat, an’ we pulled 
out in the thracks of him. But me fears was groundless. Whin 
his first apprehenshuns were quieted, Saysar dhropped back into his 
stiddy stroke again, an’ we but overtuk him as he shtruck ground in 
the shallows, an’ came wadin’ up the pibbles t’ lick y’r father’s 
hand. An’ b’ this an’ that at th’ ind of the forty-fut line behint 
him was a throut alive an’ kickin,’ an’ weighin’ no less than four 
level pounds ! 

‘Aho! but the stranger man looked black an’ he looked blue, 
so he did; but fac’s was fac’s, an’ there was no gettin’ out of it. He 
handed over the fee of his educashun, an’ the five sovereigns was 
melted that same avenin’ into a power of liquors that was free to 
mesilf an’ to ivry other bhoy that was companionable an’ cud show 
a love of shport. But there was wan thing throubled me to the 
last; an’ wan quiet momint, whin Danny an’ I encounthered in a 
corner of the tap-room, what while two of the native lads was settlin’ 
an iligant diffrence wid shticks in the middle of it, I put me diffi- 
culty to him. 

“*Ve bet the dog wud supply a two-pound throut, Danny,’ 
says I, ‘an’ thrue enough it was so, wid a couple more to shpare. 
But how cud ye have the certainty of the judgmint that some poor 
baste of a wasthrel wudden’t take the minnow first an’ lose ye y’r 
bet b’ its lathiness ?’ 

‘«* Begor!’ says he, ‘ have I lived these years beside the lough 
an’ not larnt the carnivorous devastashuns of the throut in it? Well 
did I know that there was thousands of fish that ’d make nothin’ of a 
two-pound brother, an’ that if an emashiated wan got the first bite, 
a stronger relashun wud incorporate the bait an’ him too. An’ ’tis 
good luck f’r Saysar,’ says he, ‘that no twinty-pound monsther was 
about to intherest himsilf in matthers, or ’twud have been hard on 
the good dog, it wud so!’”’ 
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A MIXED BAG 
BY FRANK DOUGLAS 


I HAVE done a good deal of rough shooting in the North of Scotland 
during the last six or seven years, and on several occasions have 
made good mixed bags; but the day to which I look back with the 
greatest pleasure is October 8th, in the year 1902; for on that date 
I got the best mixed bag I have ever made. It was a beautiful 
morning, of the sort which makes October, when it is fine, the nicest 
month of the year in Scotland. The sky was a deep blue, with 
hardly a cloud tobe seen, and the hills with their autu:nn tints 

looked even more superb than they had done in the height of © 
summer. There was a keenness in the air which told of last night’s 
frost, and while I was dressing I could hear the stags roaring on the 
opposite hillside. I was going up to Oxford the next morning, and 
I wanted my last day among the dear blue hills to be a good one, 
so I finally settled to go through the birch woods near the lodge to 
start with, and to work my way along the fringe of the moor to a 
certain gully where I had often seen blackgame. The ground is in 
no sense “ forest” (indeed, I am sorry to say it is overrun with 
sheep), but there are some big forests round, and there is a chance 
of a stag in October; so I took a rifle—a *450 Express, in spite of 
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some chaff, on the remote chance of a roebuck or the still more 
distant prospect of a stag. 

I intended reaching the gully about five o’clock in the 
evening, as I knew that then was the best chance of getting deer 
when they came out to feed; consequently, I had lunch early and 
started off with Sandy the keeper, and a gillie called Willie (the 
rhyme is unintentional) about 12.30. The first place we came to 
after leaving the lodge was a clump of birches about 300 yards 
long, where there were generally a few old blackcock. I went on 
to the end of this clump and rather below it, Sandy and Willie 
walking to the far end to beat it towards me. Whilst waiting I 
had leisure to admire 
the scene before me. 
And what a scene 
it was, too! In 
the foreground the 
waving yellow 
bracken with the 
dark tops of a few 
scattered and 
stunted juniper 
bushes showing up 
here and there 
amidst their yellow 
stems ; beyond them 
the graceful silver 
birches, their deli- 
cate leaves all brown 
and yellow now ; be- 
yond them again the 
dark line of a pine- 
wood standing out 
clear and sharp against the blue sky; and still further the dim 
blue hills rising on the other side of Loch Ness. My eye 
wandered back up the beautiful Glen of Urquhart, its sides 
sprinkled with little white cottages, looking like toys at this 
distance, rested for a second on the deep blue of Loch Meiklie, 
and was then caught by great splashes of gold and bronze show- 
ing up amidst the varied hues of the woods which cover the 
northern slope of the forest of Balmacaan. 

A distant ‘‘ Mark forward!” at length fell on my ears, 
and I gripped my gun expectantly as I heard a great fluttering and 
commotion in the undergrowth. An old blackcock sailed casually 
into view over the tree tops, but swung round and back, never 
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giving me a chance. By this time the men had nearly finished 
beating the clump, and I began to think that there was nothing else 
in it, when I suddenly heard more cries, and saw another old black- 
cock coming straight for me. I made myself as invisible as possible 
behind a friendly juniper bush, and prayed for luck. On he came, 
and I could see another behind him. Bang! went my right, and 
down he tumbled with a crash into a tree behind me, leaving a little 
puff of feathers floating in the air to mark the spot where a moment 
before one of the finest birds in Scotland had been flying. Bang! 


A RIGHT AND LEFT 


went my other barrel at his companion, but he placidly continued 
his way, never quickening his pace by one beat of his powerful wings, 
and looking to the casual eye as if he were hardly moving. The 
pace of blackgame is more deceptive than that of almost any other 
bird. You see an old cock by himself, and he scarcely appears to 
be flying; get the same bird going with a covey of grouse, and he 
will simply romp away from them. I went to pick up my old cock, 
and while so doing heard Rona, my spaniel, yapping in the under- 
growth. Out came a bunny, but I was ready for him, and he turned 
a somersault into a tuft of heather not ten yards from the blackcock. 
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I gave them both to Willie to put in the bag; and a splendid old 
bird the cock was, too, with one of the best tails I have ever seen. 
Small drives like the one which I have attempted to describe are 
great fun. You get much more sporting shots than you would 
otherwise have, and there is always the charm of uncertainty, for 
you never know what you will have a chance at next, from a 
roe to a rabbit. 

We went on along the fringe of the moor through birch clump 
and bracken, getting a few more rabbits on the way, and a long shot 
at a covey of grouse. They were too far out, however, and I only 
wasted a couple of cartridges. Presently we came to a patch of bog 
myrtle, with a burn running through it and a clump of birch trees 
on one side; on the other was a cornfield. A snipe got up right 
under my feet and went away with his peculiar shrill cry. I had 
one barrel at him, but he dodged behind the trees, and I saw him in 
the distance flying higher and higher and gradually sinking again 
till I finally lost him. But the shots had frightened something, for 
I heard a bird of some sort rustling in the undergrowth beneath the 
birches. I hastily crammed in a couple of cartridges, and was just 
in time to kill a pheasant as he topped the trees. Rona was 
snuffling about in the undergrowth, and then put up another one 
which I also shot. 

Leaving the bog myrtle, we skirted the stone dyke separating 
the cultivated land from the low-lying moor, securing another old 
blackcock on the way. Soon I heard the familiar ‘Kok! Kok! 
Go-back ! Go-back ! Go-back !” for which I was listening. Directly 
afterwards an old cock sailed over the dyke, followed by a large 
pack of grouse. I marked them down and prepared for a drive. 
Sending the men round the dyke to get behind them, I made myself 
comfortable behind a large boulder which was directly under their 
most probable line of flight. As I knew that it would be some time 
before they could get round, I took out my glass and spied the distant 
hillside, for I saw a dark spot two or three miles off which might 
be a stag. But it was only a stone, and my hopes which had risen 
were dashed to the ground. As there were no deer to be seen, I 
turned my attention to the grouse, which I could plainly see through 
the glass sunning themselves in the heather. At first I could only 
make out one old cock, standing ona hillock, puffing his chest out, and 
seeming to say, ‘‘ By Jove! what a fine old chap lam!” Presently 
a little dark head popped up out of the heather at his side, and then 
I saw that there were several more; but their dark plumage matched 
so well with the heather in which they were lying that it was very 
hard to distinguish them. I watched them for some time, and then 
caught sight of Willie behind them showing up on the sky-line, with 
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Sandy away on his left. ‘‘ Kok! Kok! Kok!” went the old cock, 
and instantly he was surrounded by little dark heads sticking up 
out of the heather. Then they rose in a bunch and I put down the 
glass and seized my gun. The little specks grew larger and larger ! 
I picked my bird and fired as they swung to the right, but he went 
on unharmed, and although my second shot proved more successful, 


THE BURN BY THE MARCH 


it did not excuse the bad miss with the first. I picked up the bird 
and went to meet Sandy. 

He told me that while passing round the dyke to drive the grouse 
they had flushed a covey of partridges which had gone down to 
some fields below us. So down we went, I one side of a hedge 
and they the other. After a bit I heard a cry of ‘‘ Mark!” and the 
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covey skimmed over the hedge. I managed to kill one bird with 
my right, and wounded another with my left, but Rona soon 
retrieved him, and he joined his brother in Willie’s bag. 

But all this, thcugh it does not take long to write, had occupied 
three or four hours, and I knew that it was time to turn towards 
the gully on which all my hopes of ‘‘ big game” were centred. 
Imagine my disgust on hearing a succession of shots about a quarter 
of a mile over the march, which told me only too plainly that 
Naboth was out in his vineyard shooting rabbits or something, and 
I was after a stag! Naughty words trembled on my lips and there 
was murder in my heart. ‘It’s no good, Sandy,” I said; “you 
may as well put the rifle away; those infernal people have spoilt 
any chance we ever did have of getting deer.” Sandy’s face was as 
blank as my own; but after a minute he slowly said, “ Weel, as 
we’re here noo with the rifle’ (he pronounced it “ riffle’’) “‘ we may 
as well just go up on the chance of a staag.” 

There was something in that after all, though I didn’t think it 
was much good. However, as it was my last chance that year 
I took the rifle and we crossed the road towards the gully. On 
getting near it we left Willie and the spaniel, with instructions not 
to move until we came back. The wind was S.W., so we had to 
go to the top end of the gully and work up wind. We could see 

‘part of one side froma certain big rock some distance off, so we 
made our way to this and carefully spied all the ground we could. 
This proving barren, we walked cautiously to the edge of the dip, 
slowly opening up each fresh bit of hill. Imagine a ravine about 
sixty feet deep with a burn clattering musically at the bottom. 
Birches and mountain-ashes grew up its steep and rocky sides, and, 
though very narrow at the far end, below us it widened out into a 
kind of heathery flat with bushes and birches scattered over it. 
We were standing on the edge looking over this flat, with faces 
growing longer and longer as each look assured us more certainly 
that there was nothing there, when suddenly Sandy clutched my 
arm, at the same time sitting down. I followed his example, 
looking in the direction of his outstretched finger. The whole 
scene was one which I shall never forget! By my side the 
eager face of the excited keeper; below me the precipitous sides of 
the gully, covered with Icng, rank heather, the big grey stones 
which peered here and there through the tough roots looking like 
the bones of some gigantic mammoth. One solitary fir raised its 
stunted head amidst the silver birches just in front of me, throwing 
its gnarled and twisted branches into such distorted shapes as the 
wind from over the hills had willed. The sun, dying amid the 
western mountains beyond Guisachan, poured shafts of light through 
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crimson rifts in the grey clouds. The hills and knolls in front of 
me were on the one side bathed in golden light, while on the other 
grey shadows made the contrast even greater. It was a scene one 
could gaze at in no country in the world except Scotland, and 
indeed it seemed in harmony with the place. And then, to crown 
all, on the flat at the bottom of the gully was a stag! He was 
cantering quietly across the bog myrtle, out of the birches at the 
bottom of the gully. I marked a tree he would pass, and as he 
emerged on the other side, fired. With the roar of the Express his 
legs collapsed, and he sank dying into the heather. But I had made 
a bad shot, and hit him rather far back, for when I got down to 
him he was struggling, with piteous eyes, to regain his feet. So I 
fired at his neck with my twelve bore, and then, when he lay dead, 
had leisure to examine him. 

He carried a nice head of nine points, with a small cup on his 
right horn. The most curious fact about him was that he had 
been hit twice before that same year; indeed, one of the wounds 
was not yet healed. The first had just scraped the lower part of 
his neck, where it joins the body; the second had cut slantwise 
through his lower jaw and taken out a piece about half an inch 
deep. I should think that this latter wound, anyhow, must have 
been made with a heavy Express rifle. We gralloched him, and 
then in the twilight made our way home across the darkening 
moor. As we went I got a solitary old cock grouse, feeding by the 
edge of the moor, and a last shot at a brown hare completed my 
mixed bag. 

The great charm about a day like this is the varied inci- 
dent; rabbits in the bracken, blackgame in the woods, grouse 
on the moor, partridges in the fields, pheasants in the corn, and 
last, but not least, the stag. Yet, in spite of my last day’s shooting 
being such a good one, I went South the next morning with a 
heavy heart, for I knew that there I should look in vain for the 
quiet of the hills and the hush of the woods when the evening 
shadows fall. 
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GOLF IN [IRELAND 
BY THE HON. E. LYTTELTON 


Most readers of the Badminton have heard of the congested 
districts in Ireland, and many of those who have done so pro- 
bably call up a vision of foul cottages crowded together on bog- 
land, a sort of slum-district in the country. The truth, how- 
ever, is that if you take the Irish mail at 8.30 p.m. at Euston, 
next day you may be landed in the most astonishing wilderness 
close up against the broad Atlantic, and apparently, as you look 
out from the train, hardly occupied by a living creature save a few 
grey linnets, four magpies, and a pair of kestrels. Interminable 
wastes of stones and peat-bog meet the eye on every side, as 
lonely as Sahara without its ostriches. This is the congested 
district, and the meaning is that, dismally scanty though the popu- 
lation be, it is too thick on the ground to be able to live without 
external assistance. 

In the very middle of this runs the railway to B in 
county C——., quite close to the station is a grand railway hotel, 
and less than two miles from the hotel is an infant golf links. 
The professional, a very young player but very promising, has only 
resided in the village for six weeks; he knows, and anyone else 
knows who cares to look at the place, that in a year or two B—— 
will boast the prettiest course of nine holes to be found in the 
British Isles. 


It is well-nigh useless to describe this wondrous country to 
anyone who has never been in it. But let me say at once that I 
have little sympathy with the kind of golfer who thinks that a true 
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devotion to the game means tramping moodily along the links with 
eyes never off the ball, and his whole being absorbed in the next 
stroke: who considers that to profane golf is, not to use bad 
language, but to mention any other subject while the match is 
proceeding, and especially to notice scenery. There are a good 
many such players, and I would warn them from this lovely spot ; 
their sour faces and blinded vision will be more congruous to some 
suburban inland course than to this fairyland. 

We are on the eastern border of Clew Bay; golden sands 
stretch for miles north and south, haunted by three or four sorts of 
gull, two sorts of curlew, and sandpipers. The note of the smaller 
curlew, here said by some to be a “jack” curlew, is peculiarly 
melodious, and can soothe the mind after the ball has been topped 
into the deepest bunker. Northwards and eastwards in a grand 
amphitheatre run the Mayo hills, ending seawards in Clare Island, 
a grand lump of land, seldom without a quaintly curled cloud-cap 
on his lofty peak. But southwards the scene is grander still. For 
a while the range of hills runs on, till they recede inland and the eye 
leaves them to rest on the delicious group of green islets, three 
hundred of which dot this bay; and then, rolling and tumbling in 
superb confusion above them right away to the gates of the sun, are 
the Connemara mountains, lorded over by Croagh Patrick in the 
foreground. In variety of tint and softness of outline it would be 
possible to find the equals of these hills perhaps in Ireland, but 
nowhere else. They are never the same for half a day together, 
and one sees middle-aged men of business feasting their gaze upon 
them from the hotel grounds hour after hour. And in among those 
hills and all along this shore, what wildness of life, what poverty, 
what poetry ! 

But the links? Well, the course is in its infancy; indeed, not 
two months old. The soil in many parts is quite perfect, though 
here and there fairly large stretches will need a deal of top-dressing. 
From every portion of it the glorious scene is full in view, and the 
waters sparkling and laughing in the sun. In this respect it beats 
the splendid links at Port Rush, and, though I have played on most 
of the first-rate links in England, I cannot recall a single instance of 
scenery fit to hold a candle to this. Ashdown Forest is good, and the 
Needles brace the lungs in December ; from the shelf tee at Cromer 
there is a taking view: but what man of sane mind could mention 
them for beauty along with Mulvany? And, as I have done this very 
day, you can sit on the top of the hill, munching a portable luncheon 
outside the black shed which is the embryonic pavilion of the future, 
in sight of groups of harebells, bird’s-foot trefoil, blue gentian, 
tormentilla, centaury with its petals unusually open (one white 
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specimen !), masses of fine silverweed, and of sea pink just passing. In 
the ditches on the landward border under a “ tillage hill’’ the purple 
loosestrife makes a noble show along with abundance of meadow- 
sweet and ragweed. To complete the list let me only add these :— 
Yarrows of two colours, daisies common and ox-eyed, dove’s-foot 
geranium, eyebright, pink persicaria (the amphibious is just below on 
the way to the hotel), hawkweed, sheepsbit scabious and devil’s bit, 
milkwort, selfheal, buttercups. Not bad for short grass land in 
August. And the ground for the most part is admirably varied, the 
first four holes especially being quite first rate, and the second, giving 
a drive downhill over bunkers about 140 yards’ carry, is as good as a 
hole can be. At present it must be admitted the game is delight- 
fully fluky. There is never any reason to be downcast, as in some of 
the holes, without fault of his own, your adversary may find himself 
embedded in a whole chain of bunkers, and his progress will only be 
from horror to horror. But all this will soon be mended. Except- 
ing where the sand is too near the surface, as in 7 and 8 holes, the 
turf is nearly perfect. 

There are some oddities in connection with golf here worth 
mentioning. Just as you have made your mashie shot in approaching 
the eighth hole, you are somewhat startled by being shown the graves 
of seven or eight unbaptised children—a grim kind of hazard! a 
memento mort, as if golfers were peculiarly in need of a reminder— 
and with your thoughts thus diverted you next notice some big 
stones playfully set round the flagstick on the green. This is the 
work of ‘‘the children,” potential barefooted peasants of both sexes ; 
and while you address the ball on the tee a group of old women in 
Irish costume present themselves and gibe. It is very rarely that you 
find a Mayo peasant rude enough to laugh at you: but as a French 
lady’s courtesy was seen to break down hopelessly when a young 
Englishman read Racine aloud, so these picturesque haridans 
cannot behold unmoved a human being addressing a golf ball. 

But the real interest of this golf course lies in the connexion 
with some of the most intricate elements of the Irish land question. 
Take, for instance, the position of the young professional who keeps 
the key of the black shed, which contains nothing but a wooden 
stool. 

He has been threatened with death, and is apprehensive that 
any night some rude hands may make utter havoc of his well-made 
greens. What can this mean? Who ever heard of a golf profes- 
sional threatened with death ? 

The reason is that he is looked on by peasants who have been 
partly evicted from their holdings as if he were an estate agent, and 
they are treating him accordingly. Two years ago this land was 
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partly under tillage, which accounts for the awkward ridge and 
furrow on the north hillside, No. 1 hole. Now the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have bought the land from Mr. S , of X , and the 
peasants are restricted to grazing cattle in a limited way, instead of 
tilling the soil. This galls them. To make things worse, there is a 
connexion between the manager of the hotel and the links, in that 
Jack, the professional, sends to the former when he wants seeds or 
implements, and then application is made to the railway. Mean- 
time, for reasons not very clear, the hotel is entirely supplied from 
Dublin: not a potato is bought from the neighbourhood, and the 
villagers hear of piles of stores coming by rail from Dublin. This 
incenses them against the hotel and all its works, as if it were the 
quintessence of landlordism and Jack a vile bailiff. And it must 
not be supposed that threats in this wild land mean nothing. It is 
only two years ago that a mob of some hundred Paddy “ boys” 
marched ravaging down this coast driving cattle off the hills, where 
they feel convinced their own rights to grazing land really lie. This 
was ail landlords’ property, and the outrage was under the auspices 
of the United Irish League; two hundred extra police came from 
the east of the county, and were quartered for a season in A——. 
But it does not appear that any arrests were made, and certainly no 
convictions were obtained. For a fortnight the police ate heartily. 
And meantime the country folk have no glimmering of an idea 
wherein lies the wrong in pilfering from anyone who is better off 
than themselves; and it is a melancholy fact, very little understood 
in England, that respect for law here has hardly begun to exist. 

So the result is that Jack and the links are in a somewhat 
interesting position. The steps that lead up the big bunker in 
the third hole are old railway sleepers. This indicates truly enough 
that the Company keep the links going. But Paddy and Biddy 
care nothing for that. They have a sore feeling, and at any time 
there may be reprisals, and £100 worth of labour would be gone 
before you could say Jack Robinson. Suppose the Company bought 
the land from the Board and fenced it in, as we should do in 
England, it would be perfectly fatal. Outrages would speedily 
follow, the fence would be torn down, or else numerous night 
watchers would have to be imported from Dublin along with the 
food for the hotel. And they would be boycotted by every soul in 
the place, though this would do no harm; but what a position for a 
Golf Links! 

The best policy would be to restrict, if possible, the grazing to 
sheep, and gradually get the silly peasants to understand that if they 
spoil the links their ‘‘ shag-haired Kerns” of offspring will get no 
shillings. Nothing whatever can be done in C—— by making war 
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on the populace. They must be conciliated somehow; and things 
would be easier if a few potatoes and eggs perhaps, or a bit of 
bacon, were bought now and again by the hotel. This would tend 
to soften Jack’s couch of a night, and better his prospects for the 
long winter evenings. He is just like a foreigner among the villagers, 
and has much ado to make friends. Ultimately he may marry a 
local red-petticoated Colleen Bawn, and if he does it is likely that 
he will have quite enough to do. 

Such are some of the thoughts that pass through my head as I 
bicycle home from Mrs. Mulgroo’s cabin, up the main street of the 
village, amid geese, pigs, dogs, and a pleasant smell of peat. I pass 
a post office where, the other morning, wishing to send a telegram, 
I angrily enquired, at 8.30a.m., if the post office were open, the 
door being tightly locked. ‘‘ Sure it is,” was the answer, ‘‘ but there 
is no one in it!’’ Where else but in a congested district would 
you get this definition of ‘‘ open’? And the last sight I saw was 
Paddy belabouring the hindquarters of a black cow which was dis- 
appearing for the night into his drawing-room to sleep by the fire. 

To-morrow early I am going to try for a shot at a rabbit which 
has been seen near the croquet ground at the back of the hotel. 

(Added later.) This expedition might have proved more success- 


ful than it did had it not been that Phyllis, the head housemaid of 
the establishment, had been ordered to convey a tom-cat in a basket 
to the station for transport to Dublin. The animal protested ‘‘ with- 
out mitigation or remorse of voice” the whole way from the servants’ 
hall to the booking office, passing near the rabbit en route: and the 
subsequent proceedings interested the rabbit no more. 
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THE ARDENNES RACE 
321 MILES IN 353 MINUTES 
BY THE WINNER, CHARLES JARROTT 


I po not know why there should be a particular fascination in 
motor-racing, but I do know that there 7s a fascination, and that a 
very strong one. The exhilaration of speed, the ever-attendant 
danger, and the struggle which has to result in the survival of the 
fittest, combine to make the sport more exciting and interesting 
than any other I know. I have tasted the delights of competitive 
effort in most other things, yet at this period of my life there is 
nothing I enjoy better than driving a good car with a keen crowd 
of competitors all determined on one object—namely, to get to a 
certain place in the shortest possible time. 

I am digressing, however, and must keep to my subject; but I 
wanted to say one word as to how motor-racing appeals to me 
personally; and before I come to the Ardennes Race, which I had 
the good fortune to win, I may briefly refer to the Paris—Vienna 
contest, in which I used for the first time my 70h.p. Panhard. The 
run on the first day from Paris to Belfort was highly successful, 
my car travelling grandly, and I eventually finished third, covering 
the distance at an average speed of nearly fifty-six miles an hour; 
but after the first day my troubles began, that bad luck which comes 
at one time or another to all who take part in any form of com- 
petition visited me, and it was only after mighty efforts and much 
hard work that I finished the course to Vienna. 
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While in Vienna I entered for the Ardennes Circuit, first 
because the race was being held in Belgium, and I have always 
found Belgians very good sportsmen, and secondly because it was 
to be a real race from start to finish, without any neutralised 
stages. Also, although the fifty-three mile course had to be covered 
six times, knowing that there could be no possibility of mistakes 
occurring in the timing (such as I am certain took place in Paris— 
Vienna), and realising how much keener the race would be with no 
stoppages of this description, I determined to compete. 

‘32°’ was my number, and I was rather thoughtful when I 
realised that thirty-one cars would start in front of mine and that 
those thirty-one would be churning up dust through which I should 
have to pass. My car went back from Vienna to Paris, was re- 
arranged and put right at the works, and I drove from the French 
capital through the wine country, along the historic road from 
Paris to Berlin—which I remembered so well from the preceding 
year--across into Belgium, helping en route another competitor who 
was making for Bastogne, the starting point, and had smashed one 
of his driving-wheels in endeavouring to take a corner too fast. I 
arrived at Bastogne the day before the race, and had of course 
many things to do to get my 70 h.p. leviathan ready for the start, 
which was to take place the following morning at 3.30. The fitting 
of new tyres, the weighing of the car, and a number of other techni- 
calities occupied me till 8 o’clock in the evening. 

The village was swarming with motorists (there were over ninety 
entries for the race), and racing cars of every type and description 
were flying about in all directions. I had been advised by many of 
the competitors who knew the course to have a run over it myself 
before starting in the race, on account of the number of very bad 
corners and turns; however, time did not allow of this, and dark- 
ness came on before I had finished preparing my car for the 
morrow. The scene in Bastogne that night beggars description. 
A large number of touring cars had come from Paris and other parts 
of France and Belgium, and the tiny little village was thronged 
with people, who ate up everything that was to be found. 

It was only after hearing enquiries in every direction for sleeping 
accommodation that I remembered I had not been to the rooms 
which had kindly been secured for me by that best of sportsmen, 
Baron de Crawhez, Secretary of the Sportive Commission of the 
Automobile Club of Belgium. These, I found, were at the house of 
the lieutenant de douane, and without waiting for dinner I hurried along 
to that worthy official to take possession. On reaching the house, 
however, I learned that, as I had not called before, he had come to 
the conclusion that I had not arrived, and had let my rooms to 
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someone else ; consequently I found myself in the unhappy position 
of being in a strange village in a strange country, with a very 
elementary knowledge of the language and nowhere to sleep. As 
circumstances of this description necessitated calm deliberation, I 
put my portmanteau down in the road, lit a cigarette, and wondered 
what I should do next. I had almost made up my mind—much 
to the misery of my mechanician, who had been looking forward 
to at least half a night’s quiet rest—to go back to the wood shed 
where my car was stored and make myself as comfortable as 
possible on it for the night till the time to start next morning, 
when a very good fellow, an inhabitant of the village, came up to 
me, and, judging from the conversation which was taking place 
between my mechanician and myself that everything was not quite 
right, enquired whether he could be of assistance? I have already 
mentioned that my knowledge of French is limited, and it was only 
after considerable difficulty that I understood he was most kindly 
asking me to his house. As can be imagined, a second invitation 
was quite unnecessary, and I eventually found myself in a charming 
little place, situated amid pinewood trees, with the good wife serving 
me with food which I needed very badly; and then a difficulty 
arose: I could not at all understand whether he was offering my 
mechanician and myself a bed for the night, or whether the refresh- 
ments of which we had partaken were to be the sole extent of his 
hospitality, and we had still before us the problem of finding sleep- 
ing accommodation, However, when he enquired at what time I 
should like to go to bed the position was quite clear, and I slept 
until two o’clock the following morning in a more than satisfactory 
manner. 

I cannot express sufficient acknowledgment of the hospitality 
of this worthy Belgian and his wife. Beyond the fact that they 
knew I was to drive in the race on the following day, I 
was an entire stranger to them. I shall always gratefully re- 
member the kindness extended to me on my first visit to race 
on Belgian soil. 

The following morning I was called at an early hour, enjoyed 
an excellent breakfast, and went down to get my car and take my 
position at the start. Ido not think I ever felt less inclined to 
drive than I did on that particular morning. The air was keen, and 
excitement was evident in every direction, yet from some reason or 
other the mood was not on me, and the proceedings interested me 
but little. 

The big Panhards, the big Mors, and a number of other cars 
were sent off, and eventually, after a shake of the hand from the 
Chevalier de Knyff—he who had made such a fight to hold the 
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Gordon-Bennett International Cup for France in 1go1, but came to 
grief on the precipitous roads of the Arlberg—I was despatched on 
my journey. The course was 85400 kilometres, and had to be covered 
six times, making a total distance of 512 kilometres; in shape it 
resembled a triangle with three very sharp corners coming back on 
themselves. There were two or three very small villages on the 
road, but they were not neutralised, and the inhabitants were drawn 
up well out of harm’s way watching the race. 

Immediately the starting signal was given, the indifference I 
had previously felt vanished, and I set off on my six hours’ journey 
to do the best possible. 

Soon after the start I passed Jenatzy’s car smashed into small 
pieces, with the mechanician and driver badly mixed up in the débris. 
Before long the cars in front began to come back to me: one after 
another we caught up and passed some of the well-known names— 
Charron, Girardot, De Caters—and the race had begun in real 
earnest. 

Not having been over the course previously, the first turn of 
fifty-three odd miles took us fifty-seven minutes; and now the dust 
was very bad as we began to catch up the tail end of the cars that 
had been started at two minutes’ interval, and consequently left 
some time after us. 

In the open stretches, where the wind was able to take effect on 
the dust, the road was clearer ; but in the pine forests, where the dust 
was unable to escape, the air was more like a November fog in 
London than anything else I can describe. It was of no use 
slackening speed, however, and on and on we went, with no other 
means of knowing we were on the road than an occasional glimpse 
of the tree tops on either side. 

The touring cars in the race, which had been entered under 
the touring section, gave a lot of trouble. They were out for sport 
pure and simple, and the limited speed they could attain did not 
make the race a serious business for them; added to which the 
occupants of the back of the cars, supplying the riders in the front 
with many good things, prevented the latter from realising that some 
unfortunate driver behind was making frantic efforts to attract their 
attention in order to be allowed to go by. Baron de Crawhez, after 
the first turn, had a most unfortunate accident due to this state of 
affairs, for when trying to pass one of these cars he caught his front 
wheel, had all the spokes pulled out, and a very bad smash resulted 
at a time when he was going magnificently. 

The trouble of passing other cars was a very apparent one. 
The hooter was quite useless, human lungs soon gave way, and the 
only thing left to do was to watch for a fayourable piece of road, 
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take the opportunity, and rush by. That troubles were being 
experienced by other competitors we could see, as evidenced by the 
state of their cars, many of which were completely smashed up on 
various parts of the course. Baron de Caters, driving in my dust, 
struck a bank and broke up; Charron ran into another car and 
did likewise ; Deschamps, Oury, and other well-known drivers all 
came to grief by accident. 

On the third turn, not knowing how far my petrol tank would 
carry, I stopped at Haby la Neuve, filled up with petrol and water, 
and thus lost about seven minutes. It was soon after this that I 
caught up Mr. A. K. Vanderbilt, Junr., and then came some of the 
best racing I have ever enjoyed. With the two cars going wonder- 
fully well, both of us taking all legitimate (and a good many 
illegitimate) risks, neither of us able to gain an advantage over the 
other, for over ninety kilometres we ran wheel and wheel; but I 
eventually succeeded in getting by at the corner at Longlier. 

The experience of my mechanician in the race was a somewhat 
weird one, as from some cause or other he entirely lost his hearing 
within two hours after the start. Whether it was the speed at 
which we were travelling, the dust, or the excitement, I cannot 
say, but communication between the two of us during the rest 
of the race was most difficult, indeed the only way in which 
I could attract his attention to anything was by kicking him 
vigorously. 

Eventually we arrived at Bastogne for the last turn, and here 
I decided to stop for the second time, to make sure that I had 
sufficient petrol and waier to carry me through. 

Up to that moment I had not the faintest idea as to whether 
I had caught everyone who had started in front of me or not. 
I knew that no one had passed me, but I had been constantly 
passing cars all the time, and I did not know whether there were 
any which had started before me and which I had not yet overtaken, 
It was only at my last stop that I was informed that Gabriel on a 
Mors was only twelve seconds in front of me; and I realised that 
my last 53 miles would be a stern chase. 

The dust on the last turn was fearful, and as we sped on I 
wondered whether I could ever catch my man. I had a certain 
advantage in view of the fact that he had started four minutes in 
front of me, and therefore, as he had only just preceded me, I was 
nearly this number of minutes ahead ; but I had lost these through 
having to stop and fill up. 

In taking the Haby la Neuve corner very fast my car turned 
completely round, and in straightening her up and pointing her nose 
in the right direction I again lost at least half a minute, 
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Could we ever do it? My car was travelling grandly with the 
top gear in; all one could hear above the roar of the wind was the 
vicious spit of the engine as we leapt down the long slopes at nearly 
ninety miles an hour. 

Owing to the circuit, we were of course still passing cars which 
were a long way behind us in the race, yet I could see no signs of 
Gabriel on the Mors. Eventually, about thirty kilometres from the 
finish, I caught sight of a car far ahead, and I was delighted to 
find that we were gradually overhauling our one remaining rival. 
Sitting in the dust, unable to see a thing and yet unable to pass, I 
knew perfectly well that the car in front of me was travelling nearly 
but happily not quite as fast as mine; therefore it must be Gabriel. 
There was no question now of slowing at corners or taking things 
easily: the one thing to be decided was who would finish first ! 
Striving my utmost I could not get by, when suddenly the car in 
front slowed, and it was only by a hair’s breadth that I missed 
dashing into it from behind. Gabriel had stopped! We were alone; 
only seven kilometres remained to be covered, and we thundered 
down the long hill into Bastogne and pulled up amidst the greatest 
excitement-—5 hours 53 minutes for 321 miles, including two 
stoppages. 

No doubt the strain on the spectators must have been very 
great, as having seen the relative positions of the competitors and 
taken the times of each circuit, they were aware of the struggle 
taking place between the two cars. 

I have said that the Belgians were excellent sportsmen, and I 
myself had a practical confirmation of this in the manner in which 
my win was received. They would of course have been better 
pleased had the winner been one of their own countrymen, but 
nevertheless it made not the slightest difference in the warmth of 
their congratulations to me on the result. 

My own experience in France has been similar. Whether it 
has been because I was driving a French car, I cannot say; but I 
have always found that the very best feeling existed and have 
received the greatest possible kindness while racing either in France, 
Germany, or Belgium. It is a great pleasure to make this cordial 
acknowledgment. 

Perhaps I should not fail to mention the remarkable perform- 
ance in the race of Baron Pierre de Crawhez, to whom I have 
previously referred, and who met with an accident during the second 
turn in the race. Starting first on a clear rcad, and knowing the 
course like a book, he covered the first 100 kilometres in 1 hour 
2 minutes, an astonishing performance and the fastest piece of 
driving that has been recorded over any lengthy distance. He was 
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mounted on a Panhard somewhat more powerful than my own, 
in fact the identical carriage used by De Knyff in defending the 
Gordon Bennett Cup last year. 

Many times have I been asked the question as to what incidents 
I met with during this race. Beyond the one or two I have men- 
tioned it is quite impossible to remember any. If one were able to 
recall at the moment each episode as it occurred, it would probably 
in itself make a complete little story. The passing in the dust of 
each individual car is an exciting business in itself, but having once 
got by it is lost to memory, the one idea being to keep on faster and 
faster till the next car is passed, and so on until the end. 

As I started so would I end in making a plea for the sport—a 
sport from a spectator’s point of view of the most thrilling interest, 
and from a competitor’s view equalled by no other; and I hope that 
if the powers-that-be allow the Gordon Bennett International Cup 
Race to be run in Ireland, those who have never viewed a great 
motor race will have the opportunity of doing so during the present 
year, when, with France, Belgium, Germany, and America sending 
cars to wrest from England the International trophy taken after 
such a hard fight from France last year, the struggle will be one 
worth travelling the globe round to see. 


WINTER FISHING CAMP ON OKANAGAN LAKE 


WINTER TROUT FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


3Y R. LECKIE-EWING 
With Photographs by the Author 


Frew countries, I fancy, can offer more inducements in the way 
of climate and sport than certain parts of British Columbia. 

The Okanagan Valley is one of these. Here the climate, taken 
all the year round, is about as perfect as any Old Countryman can 
desire; and the sport also (although nothing like what it used to 
be) is still very fair. Bear, cariboo, sheep, and deer can still be 
hunted with fair success. The lake itself, which is some seventy 
odd miles in length, is well stocked with splendid trout. 

In the olden days, and before the white man found his way into 
this valley, the shores of the lake were thickly populated with 
Indians, who existed almost entirely upon mowitch (deer meat) and 
the lake trout. Old timers have told me that practically unlimited 
numbers of trout, and of enormous size, were daily caught by 
almost every Indian family along the shores, More often than 
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not, these were netted, or speared, at the mouths of small creeks 
and bays, and great waste must naturally have taken place, as I 
believe it is the habit of these Okanagan trout to spawn nearly all 
the year round. 

Now, of course, this illegal fishing has been pretty well put a 
stop to, and the Indians also are becoming scarcer every year. 
Despite these facts, however, the fish do not appear to be nearly as 
plentiful as they were in the olden days. Whether this is due to 
previous slaughter or not, I cannot say. 

The trout consist of two varicties, locally termed silver and 
spotted trout. Rainbow trout are also said to be in the lake, but I 


FOUR DOZEN TROUT (SILVER AND SPOTTED) WEIGHING 324LB. CAUGHT WITH 


TROLL ON OKANAGAN LAKE 


have never seen nor caught one of these. The ordinary means 
of capture is by trolling, and the baits used are many, and varied 
in colour, shape, and size. Spoon baits, of red and silver, and 
phantoms of every description, appear to be equally good, when 
the fish are on the feed. Often the Indians manufacture their 
own lures, and cut them out of old tin cans or biscuit boxes. 

The silver trout (a species of land-locked salmon) is a remark- 
ably handsome fish, very game, and in winter they run to a splendid 
size. They appear to be always in the pink of condition. 

The spotted or brook trout, although not such a handsome fish, 
also runs up to 20 lb. or 301b., and these fish are quite as game. 
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I spent several months of the past winter fishing on various 
stretches of the lake. The fish took well nearly all the winter 
through. The heaviest baskets were made in the months of January 
and February. As a rule, the weather was pleasant, clear, bright, 
and always dry and sunshiny; although occasionally we had spells 
of hard frosts and cold winds. But even in these cold snaps, 
when snow was on the ground and frost was keen, the fish took 
just as well. 

Fly-fishing naturally cannot be practised during winter, and the 
fish are always caught by trolling. This latter, of course, is not to 


A BASKET OF TEN TROUT, WEIGHING I04LB. 


be compared to fly-fishing, but by trolling with a light rod and 
tackle to match the size of the fish a fair substitute is provided. 
A line of about 150 yards is used; attached to this is a strong 
cast, and the spoon or phantom securely fastened to it. No sinker 
is required, unless the water is very rough. The fish run from one 
to thirty pounds, the average weight being about four. Often the 
average is above this, as may be seen in my photographs. The 
picture I took of the ten trout hanging on my canoe shows a 
basket where the smallest was 8 lb. and the largest 15 lb. 

I saw one fish caught which scaled 32]b., the one I photo- 
graphed being the next largest. It scaled 28lb.: both these were 
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silver trout, and in perfect condition. This last I hooked on a light 
12ft. rod, and he fought for over an hour and a half before he 
was gaffed. 

During the entire winter we seldom had a blank day, and never 
returned with an empty basket. For winter fishing I believe that 
on Okanagan Lake would be very hard to equal, and, combined 
with big game and duck shooting to be had in the near neighbour- 
hood, the winter months pass before one can realise that they 
have begun. The scenery, too, if not so magnificent as that to be 
seen in the Selkirks, is perfect in its own calm beauty. Compared 


A 28-LB. SILVER TROUT, 


to the winter months in England, the climate is a paradise, and 
this, perhaps more than anything else, is the greatest attraction 
of this part of the province. In spring, and again in the fall, 
I believe excellent fly-fishing can be had, either from a boat or 
where the rocks project into deep water. A favourite lure is the 
grasshopper, which abounds during the spring and summer months, 
and if the fish will not rise to the fly, an almost certain catch can 
be secured by attaching one of these animals on to a small hook. 
The flies commonly in use are those with which one would fish 
on Loch Leven, the larger size being perhaps the best. 
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Unfortunately, the fish caught with fly never run to the same 
dimensions as those caught during winter with the troll. As far as 
my experience goes, they run from 8 oz. up to 31b., and all, or nearly 
all, of the silver species. They fight very gamely, and are always in 
excellent condition. 


CAMERON'S POINT, OKANAGAN LAKE. A FAVOURITE SPOT FOR THE LARGEST TROUT 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL IN FRANCE 
BY PERCY LONGHURST 


THE time has passed when an English football team visited France 
with the object of indulging in a few days of more or less unre- 
strained enjoyment, with an hour and twenty minutes or so of 
playing at football thrown in as a minor diversion; though 
even now there are—I will not say entire teams, but—very many 
players to whom the attractions of Paris are of far greater import- 
ance than the game which they cross the Channel to contest. Par- 
ticularisation is neither necessary nor desirable, but it is an actual 
fact that several of the English teams which went to Paris last 
season, to play against either the Stade Frangais or the Racing 
Club de Paris, were, on the afternoon of the match, more fit for 
a day’s rest in bed than for playing football. In view of the 
supervision over such meetings which it is more than probable 
the Rugby Union will exercise in the near future, more of this 
phase of the subject need not be said. 

In the past it was, no doubt, possible for a visiting team to 
take the field in anything but good condition and yet score a 
victory, but the improvement in French football during the last two 
years has been so great that for such a thing to be done now isa 
rank impossibility. The severe defeats that English teams have 
recently suffered should have made this point perfectly clear, but 
unfortunately such is not the case, or the warnings are disregarded. 
Teams from England that visit France during this and ensuing 
seasons must be composed of good players, men who know the 
game thoroughly; not, as is sometimes the case, simply made up 
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of those who are able to spare the time for the visit ; moreover, 
the men must be in good condition, and what is more important 
keep so, for the Frenchmen are now playing in a style which gives 
an untrained team no chance of victory, however good the players 
may actually be. 

A game with one of the crack French clubs is no longer what 
the Americans would call ‘‘a picnic”; it is a match against well- 
trained players, who are slowly and surely perfecting themselves in 
the science of the game, and who, moreover, are filled with a keen, 
a very keen, desire to win. They have passed through the stages of 
ignorance and semi-knowledge, rid themselves of the conventional 
ideas which hampered them at their introduction to football, and 
now play the game for all they are worth, with a dash and skill and 
knowledge that make them really formidable opponents. 

This is not an extreme view of the matter, nor is there any 
desire to overpraise the Frenchmen of to-day; it is not contended 
that even the crack clubs across the Channel are yet in a position 
to contend successfully against Richmond, or Swansea, or Leicester 
fifteens, and the other English and Welsh clubs of equal calibre, still 
less that the French will be able, for many years, to aspire to inter- 
national contests; but it is asserted that the game has now reached 
a point at which it is unwise, impossible even, for any British clubs, 
outside those somewhat erroneously known as first class, to affect a 
contempt for the capabilities of French teams. 

When football was introduced into their country, Frenchmen, 
naturally enough, did not regard it so absorbingly as we do on this 
side of the Channel; it was an amusement, a diversion pure and 
simple, in which the playing of music, flying of flags, and digressions 
not provided for in English football, formed an important part. 
The scoring of a point was the signal for a respite, during which 
friends and acquaintances would offer their congratulations; a halt 
would be called now and then if it were found that the pace was 
becoming inconveniently fast ; too rough handling of an opponent 
would be regarded as a personal insult for which satisfaction would 
be demanded later ; and at the termination of the game the players 
who had gone through less exertion and achieved less than would 
occupy five minutes now, would meet at a dinner such as the Parisian 
soul delights in. 

But this is all changed now. English players resident in 
Paris (to whom is due the introduction of football into the country) 
caused, by degrees, an alteration in the Gallic conception of the 
game; things which tended to make it ludicrous were laid aside; 
a nearer approach was made to the English game. By slow 
degrees its popularity increased; from Paris and Bordeaux it spread 
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to other parts of the country, a further impetus being given by 
the visit of a team from England, an old Rosslyn Park player, 
who had made his home in Paris, persuading his club to the 
venture. This was the first of the many visits which have done 
so much to popularise and to improve French Rugby football. 

Of course the Frenchmen were beaten by opponents of such 
experience—beaten badly ; but such defeats were useful inasmuch as 
they helped to correct and strengthen the native style of play. A 
strong spirit of imitation and competition was created, and at last, 
principally for the reasons before referred to, an English team was 
defeated. It is not too much to say that the effect of this victory 
was immense. It invigorated the Frenchmen and showed them 
plainly that they were advancing. Perhaps it did a little harm too, 
for it gave rise to an impression (in France) that the Frenchmen 
were better than was actually the case. But improvement in the 
game continued, although the feeling towards the successful visiting 
teams was not always of the most friendly nature. A reaction had 
set in, and the game, or rather the letter of the game, was taken 
too seriously, the spirit being forgotten or misunderstood. The 
Gallic temperament did not quite realise that men would struggle 
against each other with the utmost physical vigour, putting their 
whole energies into proving which were the better fighters, and yet 
when all was over appear on terms of the utmost cordiality and 
friendship. One English player of good standing is reported to 
have left the field with the cards of no fewer than three of the 
opposing team in his pocket, these gentlemen considering that his 
vigorous manner of tackling was such that it demanded the satis- 
faction customary between gentlemen. 

All this sort of thing has vanished now; football is under- 
stood and played accordingly, although it may be admitted that 
frequently more vigour than is absolutely necessary is introduced 
into the game, a fault for which the impetuosity of the French 
character may be responsible. However, the same might be 
said of some of the games that take place all over the United 
Kingdom. That there is splendid material in France from which 
to form players no one will deny; and as yet the game has not 
reached such dimensions that a multiplicity of clubs has caused a 
wide dispersion of talent. To choose fifteen good men in the rough 
from such associations as the Stade Frangais or the Racing Club de 
Paris is a very easy matter, and nothing but really good advice 
and guidance is necessary to turn them into first-class players. 
The men with the knowledge and ability can be—and as a 
matter of fact have been—found, and either of these clubs can place 
really good teams in the field. Speaking from actual knowledge, 
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and as one who has played against them more than once, I can 
safely say that the holders of the French Rugby Championship, 
the Stade Francais, have so improved during recent years that if 
the progress be maintained for a couple of seasons, the team will be 
able to hold its own against almost any English team, and at the 
present time would not be disgraced by any. 

For it is not individual excellence which is so marked, but the 
all-round good play of the team. Where formerly it had been 
the rule to find individualism rampant, each man playing his own 
game for himself without a thought of the indispensable unity, com- 
bination is to be found to a degree that is surprising. The forwards 
are well drilled, and play with the indomitable energy and vigour of 
Scots forwards, showing their ability to carry through those charac- 
teristic fierce rushes which sweep the opposing backs before them 
like chaff before the wind, and carry the ball a couple of score yards 
or more along the field. They fit into their places in the scrimmages 
with the regularity of wooden blocks, and work with an honesty and 
directness of purpose that many an English captain would like to 
see in his own men. The ragged, each-one-for-himself, untutored 
style of a few years back has vanished; the following up is excel- 
lent, and they understand that tackling is still part of the forwards’ 
work. In short, they know what they ought to do, and try their 
best to do it. 

l‘ormerly cohesion amongst the backs could be noticed, but 
between the backs and the forwards it was entirely lacking ; 
now the forwards play with and to the men behind. The backs, 
too, are deserving of a word of praise. They follow well, and 
take their passes when on the move; there is less of the waiting 
for the ball to go near a man before he would bestir himself, which 
was at one time noticeable. True, they have not yet acquired the 
mechanical accuracy of Welsh players, nor is kicking indulged in as 
often as it might be, and, with some important exceptions, as Amand 
of the Stade Francais and Goudard of the Racing Club, they are 
not yet ‘‘ head” players. This, of course, will come in time, unless 
it be found, as is the case with many English clubs, that there is a 
stage some distance below real excellence which cannot, apparently, 
be passed. 

Without doubt, it is the handling of the men which has brought 
about the remarkable improvement manifested by the Stade Frangais 
and the Racing Club, but that such great improvement is possible 
in so comparatively short a time, proves conclusively the latent pos- 
sibilities of the native players. Even Mr. A. J. L. Darby, the old 
Cambridge Blue and International, whose connection with the latter 
club has proved so valuable, and Mr. J. Muir, the Watsonian toot- 
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baller, who captains the Stade Francais team, would have found it 
impossible to transform really poor players into first-class men, 
and of such men the first teams of both clubs are composed. The 
rival of both clubs, the Stade Bordelais, although lacking such 
powerful guidance, is yet able to make a bold bid for the champion- 
ship of the country. At Marseilles, Lyons, Toulouse, and Dijon, 
the other centres of provincial football, improvement is slowly 
being made, although the fillip given to Parisian football by the 
visits of English clubs is here wanting. Higher and higher the 
standard of play is being raised, and without wishing to appear 
unduly optimistic, I venture to assert that within the next decade, 
if the advance be maintained and the matter of refereeing be im- 
proved, the pick of the French football clubs will be able to com- 
pete on equal terms with the best teams in the British Isles. 


PERSIAN LION TRAPPED AND TAMED 


SPORT WITH THE HEIR APPARENT TO THE 
PERSIAN THRONE 


BY A PERSIAN 


Ir was in the year 1890 that I received a letter from His Excel- 
lency the Secretary to the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
St. Petersburg, asking me to accompany General K—— to Azerbijan 
in the capacity of interpreter. This invitation I gladly accepted, 
as General K—-— is a noted sportsman, and the best collection of 
tiger, lion, leopard, and bear skins is to be found at his house in 
St. Petersburg, where he is often engaged writing books on hunting 
and shooting; so much so, indeed, that he has become an acknow- 
ledged authority on sport of every kind, and is always referred 
to and consulted in matters pertaining to that subject. 

The night before we ieft St. Petersburg I went to dine with the 
General to receive my final instructions, and found him seated in his 
study, in a red smoking jacket, with a cigar in his mouth. Heis a 
bachelor, and has devoted almost all his time and money to sport, 
as is the custom of so many of the unoccupied Russian aristocracy. 
The dinner passed very pleasantly, owing to the unlimited stories 
the General told of hunting escapes and difficulties, and to the 
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histories he gave of the numerous skins, proofs of his skill, which 
adorned and decorated the walls of his rooms. 

On the 25th of May I drove with my scanty luggage and sport- 
ing paraphernalia to Nocolalaewski railway station to join the 
General en route for Tiflis. After a few days spent in that beautiful 
town of the Caucasus, we left for Agstafa Station, where we had to 
forsake the railway and continue our journey in post carriages, as 
the Tiflis-Kars railway line had not at that date been opened. 

Two and a half days’ journey brought us to the Russo-Persian 
frontier, which is divided by the historic river Araxes, on both sides 
of which are to be found many evidences of the once-powerful 


PERSIAN CARAVANSERAI 


Persian Empire. After a few official ceremonies, we crossed the 
river on a primitive kind of ferry, and found ourselves upon the 
territory of His Imperial Persian Majesty. 

A desolate place, a few widely scattered, scanty, dirty mud 
buildings, met our eyes, together with some melancholy-looking, 
half-starved sort of officials, who took us to the residence of the 
Khan in charge of the frontier. Here we had to wait a few hours 
until our escort, in the form of Russian Kozacks (in service with 
the Resident Consul-General at Tabriz), had arrived. In due time, 
after necessary distribution of the most powerful bakhshish in the 
form of duhazaris (Persian current coin value ts. 6d.), we left for 
Tabriz, and on nearing that town we were met by the Resident 
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Russian Consul, General Petroff, and a few officials of His Highness 
the Valiaht, Heir Apparent to the throne of Persia, whose sport we 
were privileged to share. 

This most wonderful city of Tabriz is the central commercial 
town of Azerbijan, consequently of Northern Persia, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000, chiefly composed of Mohammedans, Armenians, 
Nestorians, and a small official society representing most of the 
European Powers. The language spoken is a dialect of Turkish 


MUSICIANS 


with a wholesale mixture of Arabic, Persian, and Kurdish. Tabriz 
was built by the wife of Haroun-al-Rashid about seven hundred 
years ago, and is situated between the river Aji (bitter) on one side 
and the chains of Kara Mountains on the other. 

On our arrival we duly notified the fact to His Royal Highness 
Gublai Alam (‘‘ Centre of the Universe”’), and received a message in 
return that we would be honoured with an audience on the following 
morning at eleven o’clock. On presenting ourselves at the appointed 
hour at his palace (called Muzafariah) we were welcomed with great 
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cordiality by the Prince, whom we found seated on velvet cushions 
with costly cashmere coverings, smoking the kalyan (hukah). 

At the conclusion of official proceedings we were conducted to 
a dinner, given in honour of General K——, composed of native 
dishes, spiced pilavs, khurushes, sherbets, etc., and before being 
dismissed from the Royal presence we were informed that His High- 
ness was going on the following day to his private hunting-grounds 
(called Baba-baghi), and would be graciously pleased if General 
kK (and, of necessity, his interpreter) would condescend to be his 
guests. This invitation you may be sure we eagerly accepted. 


STORY-TELLING DERVISH 


Before proceeding further it might be well to give some infor- 
mation regarding the animals to be found in these Royal preserves 
and our Persian mode of hunting them. Babi-baghi, which means 
in Persian ‘‘ Father’s garden,” the private property of His Highness, 
is many hundred miles square, and is covered with hilly woods 
extending from the Kara Dagh Mountains to the mountains ot 
Marand and Basmiaj. This great property contains tigers, leopards, 
lions, bears, boars, the gazelle, the antelope, and an immense 
quantity of mountain goats, who herd in the steepest and most 
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inaccessible heights of these rocky hills, but are greatly sought after, 
not only for the sport they afford, but also for the rare value of their 
wool and hair, which is of the very finest quality, and—when spun 
into fabric—rivals in beauty and softness the richest products of 
Cashmere. 

This extensive and very varied tract of land is the exclusive 
possession of Royalty, and no huntsman dare enter its precincts 
without a direct invitation from His Highness; the game, therefore, 
is seldom disturbed, and the chance of visiting it was hailed by us 
as a very special privilege. 

As is well known, Persians are famous for their hunting abilities, 
and the Prince is not only a skilful horseman but also an unusually 
good shot. Having in view the hope of securing big game, the 
Royal huntsmen proceeded to set loose a pack of hounds to ascertain 
the whereabouts of a possible tiger. These hounds are trained, on 
scenting game, to return noiselessly to their masters, who, following 
closely the movements of the hounds, place in some likely spot three 
or four dummy men in an irregular triangle ; then, scattering from 
the spot, enclose an area so as to approach the tiger from behind as 
he engages himself on the dummy prey. This manner of attack is 
also adopted as regards leopards, but quite a different system is 
employed if the object of the hunt is the king of beasts. 

In the vicinity of a place where there is the probability of a lion, 
about half a dozen strong wooden iron-tipped or steel-covered stakes 
are driven firmly into the ground, and to them half a sheep or lamb 
is attached, a few pieces of flesh being scattered in the vicinity of 
these posts. On the second day that we hunted with His Royal 
Highness he secured a very fine tigress attracted by the means just 
described. But in order to make it more exciting, the huntsmen in 
attendance on the Prince fired an occasional shot at the suspended 
bait before His Royal Highness aimed at the tigress. This rendered 
the beast so furious that she began to attack the posts, jumping 
powerfully at the bait, and concentrating all her attention on it, 
until the Prince, using his revolver, brought her to the ground. 

With regard to bears another manner is adopted, and I may 
pause here to mention that this animal causes more alarm and 
distress in the country than even those beasts which are naturally 
of a fiercer temper. For, owing to their appetite for sheep, bears 
are the perpetual dread and misery of the Kara Dagh shepherds; 
and I was told in connection with their habits that there have been 
cases when bruin has stolen, not only sheep and lambs, but also 
babies and little children. 

The bear of the country is never of a large size, but small and 
of a dirty grey or black colour, and the manner of shooting him was 
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as follows:—We had been informed that in a certain small wood 
bears had been seen. Going then to the edge of the trees, to a spot 
where the ground falls away steeply, and taking advantage of the 
creature’s taste for sheep, we placed a dummy lamb and scattered 
around it some small bits of flesh. It was in the evening when we 
set our bait and retired to a considerable distance to await the 
result; and I felt sure, between the rapidly failing light and the 
gloom always attached to the vicinity of a wood, that we should 
never be able to see the game. In this, however, I was mistaken, 
not because it was less dark than I had expected, but because the 
bear who came to our bait, although he crawled along to the edge of 
the wood without having been seen by either of us, when he came 


WRESTLERS 


to a few feet from the prey, rose on to his hind legs, walked upright 
to the dummy lamb, enfolded the animal in his arms, and when we 
rushed forwards, made himself almost into a ball and rolled with 
great rapidity to the bottom of the hill. We took aim at this 
revolving mass of fur, and the excitement was tremendous before 
he fell a victim to our shots. The other way of securing a bear is 
to pursue it until it turns exhausted, in which case much danger 
attends the assailant. 

The hunting of boars is pursued on another plan. A few days 
before a shooting party sets forth, half a dozen live pigs are let loose 
in the woods, during which time they are sure to come in contact 
with boars. When the huntsmen arrive and scatter, the pigs are 
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always the first to run; the boars then follow the pigs; the men, 
blowing and shouting, pursue the boar, who is compelled to turn, 
unless the spearsman has skill enough to finish him in full cry. I 
can assure you that the attack of a boar is a fearful thing, and has 
proved fatal to many a huntsman even when well mounted. The 
boar begins his attack below the horse’s knees, and I have seen six 
bullets strike a boar before he would give in. Kurds, however, in 
this sport always use the spear only, and with a marvellous dex- 
terity. 

But perhaps the favourite sport in this part of the country is 
gazelle or mountain-goat shooting ; it has a fascination that is quite 
absorbing, owing to the extraordinary difficulties that attend it. A 
man must control himself with rigid patience, and possess an iron 
courage; he must be ready to climb and cling, and fall, and brace 
himself to climb yet higher; he must follow and fail, and aim while 
poising on such a small space of ground that a deep breath might 
overbalance him. In fact, to shoot a gazelle is more difficult than 
to secure a tiger, for the rocks and precipices up which this animal 
can go are almost unimaginable, and if once it catches sight of you 
it is ninety-nine chances in a hundred that you will be unsuccessful. 
But if the huntsman has not the muscular strength to follow the 
gazelle to its fastnesses, let him go to within easy range of some 
stream where at noon (the weather being very hot) animals of the 
goat species flock together and descend from their heights to drink. 
Then is the chance for the huntsman ; but though he may secure his 
game, this of course is not gazelle shooting. The wool of the 
mountain goat is woven by little girls of seven or eight into cloth ; 
the skins are greatly used for making ladies’ slippers or sandals. 

In Persia sometimes traps are set to catch big game alive. One 
in the following form was arranged by the Royal huntsman to catch a 
lion. Ona slight incline a hole was dug, of sufficient size to accom- 
modate a very large beast. Strong beams of wood were firmly 
attached to each side of it, and two or more immense movable beams 
were balanced on the top. Flesh was placed in the trap and attached 
by light lines to the loose beams, so that if a beast entered and tried 
to take the meat the smallest movement brought down the carefully 
poised structure, and the enclosed animal would have no chance 
of escape. 

As I mentioned before, His Royal Highness Ehtsat-El-Saltavdt 
had invited us to join him in Baba-baghi, and a pair of beautiful 
thoroughbred Arab horses were sent by Royal command to take us 
to the hunting ground. 

On the same evening, in the cooling breezes of the Kara Dagh 
Mountains, we joined the Royal party where big tents had been 
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temporarily erected for His Highness and suite, and when the Prince 
rode forward to meet us we had difficulty in recognising in this 
gallant, practical-looking sportsman the delicate, effeminate host of 
the morning. 

His Highness wore a short grey cashmere coat, trimmed with 
black Bokhara lamb, and lined inside with deerskin, which makes 
it both strong and pliable, while delicate gold and silk laces crossed 
and recrossed his breast from one mother-of-pearl button to the 
other. His boots were of Russian leather and reached above the 
knee, and his hat was an ordinary tehrunt-shikari of black astrakan. 
He also wore a huge firuza (turquoise) ring, and had a handsome 


HOME OF THE GAZELLE 


gold watch, which I heard was of English make. His saddle was 
of Kozak leather bound with silver, and inlaid with firuza stones, 
and on the neck of his hunter a triangular bangle was placed, which 
contained a gadu, or charm, to protect horse and rider from the 
evil eye. 

The dress of the nobles was extremely simple, from the fact 
that the young lords dare not risk competition with His Highness 
in this matter, and the more wealthy a Persian aristocrat is, the 
less may he show splendour in his outward appearance. 

Our hunting party consisted of about forty-five persons, includ- 
ing His Royal Highness, tutors, councillors, the Governor and the 
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High Judges of Tabriz, together with the son of Sheikh Hussein 
Agha, the Chief Mushtaid (Mohammedan Archbishop) of Azerbijan, 
with some thirty others, such as the gun-loaders, the hound-keepers, 
the khabardars (runners), etc. Among this large company there 
was only one Christian present, and he was an Armenian called 
Tsatour Khan, occupying the post of French and English interpreter 
to His Highness, and famous for his conversational powers, which 
are regarded as a great gift in the Royal household. 

On our arrival we were invited to dine with His Highness, and 
this meal was of such a comprehensive kind that it included after- 
noon tea, late dinner, and supper; and I may here remark that our 
culinary art is in many respects more perfect than in countries 
which can boast of a higher civilization; even a first-class French 
cook would find it difficult to prepare a finer dish than our lula 
kabab mazafariah (Persian Royal dish of venison). 

After dinner we were served with perfumed sherbets of excep- 
tional flavour and quality, called sharbat-i-antahura in Persia, and 
having smoked our kalyans of fragrant Shiraz tobacco, we retired 
to our tents for the night. 

On the following morning we were up at 5.45, and after a light 
breakfast started for the hunt, when with much climbing His Royal 
Highness was so fortunate as to bring down a magnificent specimen 
of the most lovely kind of gazelle, while General K—— shot four 
goats. In the evening we were entertained with a concert and a dance. 
The music was very melancholy, and the sixteen stately nutrifs, 
or dancing gipsy girls, in no way lessened the strange pathetic effect 
of the whole scene. ‘They were dressed in long loose trousers reach- 
ing to the ankles, with short coloured jackets, and pretty caps 
(arakhchin) made of velvet, from which their long black hair escaped 
in curls all over their shoulders. Their rhythmic movements were 
accompanied by a sarzan (guitarist), an alkavalchi (the tambour- 
inist), and the kamancha (the Arabic guitarist). 

The tents of the shooting party were pitched at a place of 
exceptional beauty. High mountains rose on one side of us, clothed 
with wide spreading woods, while running past the tents was the 
river that springs from the Leinal Mountain and joins the Aji Chai 
(Bitter River) far below. 

The night was a brilliant one, for the moon, rising from the 
direction of Lake Oroomiat, lit up the surrounding country with 
great clearness. The sky was unclouded, save where thin strips of 
delicate transparency spread themselves across the blue with feather 
design; while far, far away you could hear the echo Muzzins La 
Allah i Allilah, mingling with the sighing of the trees, the rapid rush 
of the river, and the tinkling tones of the guitar. 
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Next day, as usual, we were astir early, and I had the good 
luck to get a mountain goat whose skin is hanging now in my rooms 
at St. Petersburg, while His Royal Highness shot two tigresses, 
which were afterwards presented to General K——, who gave them 
to the St. Petersburg Zoological Museum, where they are to be 
found to-day, with a description of how they were shot. 

At the end of our sojourn General K—— had four boars and 
one tiger to add to his already rich collection. On the morning of 
the third day we left for Teheran, where I had the honour of being 
presented to His Imperial Majesty, Muzafar-ed-din, Shah of Persia, 
who most graciously conferred upon the General one of the first 
orders of merit, Shir-u-Khurshid, or Lion and Sun, and granted to 
me a Firman, or diploma of honour. Such was my experience while 
a guest of His Royal Highness Ehtsat-El-Saltavdt, the present 
Heir Apparent to the Persian throne. 


PERSIAN NOBLEMAN 
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A STUD BOOK OF THE 18tHy CENTURY 
BY J. S. FLETCHER 


THERE lies before me as I write a quaint old manuscript volume, 
the mere sight of which would be at all times sufficient to 
make the mouth of a collector water, and the heart of a 
lover of ancient things burn with envy. Picture to yourself 
a fat, comfortable-bodied little tome of parchment binding and 
hand-made paper, some ten inches tall, six inches wide, and two 
inches thick, provided with a flap to keep the dust out, and a string 
of faded pink tape wherewith to bind everything securely together, 
and you get some notion of the old book’s exterior. Within, you 
find page upon page—there are several hundreds in all—covered 
with rather delicate handwriting. The ink was dried upon those 
pages at least one hundred and fifty years ago, and in a bold, 
dashing hand, with beautiful letters and old-fashioned capitals, an 
inscription runs in two heavy lines across the parchment cover, 
announcing to the curious that this is The Stud Book of the 
late Cuth. Routh, Esq. 

It is a long time since Cuth. Routh, Esq. was in a position to 
keep a stud book, and there are doubtless many folk possessing some 
little knowledge of the Sport of Kings who have never even heard his 
name, or have passed it unheedingly in reading about Turf matters 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. But in his time, 
Cuthbert Routh, Esquire, of Snape Hall, near Bedale, in Yorkshire, 
was a man of note, a famous owner and breeder of racehorses, a 
keen devotee of the sport, and a shrewd, patient, and conscien- 
tious chronicler of aught relating to it. He won the Gold Cup at 
York in 1725 (the cup is still in existence, looking as new as when it 
was won, and in the possession of Mr. W. H. Battie-Wrightson, of 
Cusworth Hall, in Yorkshire), and he was owner of Looby, Othello, 
and Forfeit, all famous horses in their time. His family appears to 
have been just as fond of horses and horse-racing as Mr. Routh 
himself undoubtedly was, for amongst the ladies of the 1727-1750 
period who either raced in their own names or nominated horses 
were Mrs. Routh, Miss Dolly Routh, Miss Betty Routh, Miss Judy 
Routh, and Miss Jenny Routh—Mr. Cuthbert Routh’s wife and 
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daughters. Miss Betty Routh, on mere paper evidence, appears to 
have been one of those owners (there were plenty of them in those 
days of rather loose manners) who delighted in giving their horses 
names at which we should now look askance; indeed, not a few 
are simply unquotable. 

Mr. Routh’s Stud Book is rather more of a scrap-book than a 
continuous record of his doings as trainer and owner. Although he 
had plenty and to spare of paper in it—he has left a good many 
blank pages—he appears to have jotted things down here and there, 
and he certainly knew nothing of an index rerum. And yet he used 
the covers—perhaps thinking that he had better economise space 
from the first. His first entry refers to the horse Creeper, and is 
witnessed by the signature of Lord D’Arcy. 


Creep" which I bought of D’arcy. Was Gott by Woodcock, 
Her Dam p. y® D. of Portland’s gray Arab. Her Grandam was 
the old Royall Mare, got by Blunderbush, half s‘ to S" R. Milbank’s 
black mare, being both gott by Markless. Blunderbush’s Royall’s 
dam was out of my Gray Royall and gott by the White Turk.— 
Wittness: J. D’arcy.” 


Most of Mr. Routh’s entries respecting the pedigree of race- 
horses are witnessed, and some of the signatures are of great interest 
as those of men actively engaged in Turf matters at that time. One 
of the earliest entries relates to a son of the famous Flying Childers, 
and is witnessed by Matt Smales, a well-known figure in his day. 


“Young Childers. Sold by Mr. Smales to Mr, Justice in 1734. 
He was Gott by Childers, His Dam by Byrley Turk, his grand D™ 
by Mr. Wilkinson’s Why Not. She was Dam to both the noted 
Horses, at Newmarkett, and was one of Mr. Wilkinson’s old Arabian 
breed, and made a pres’ of to old Mr. Matt* Smales, for his son. 
St" W™ Blackett’s Cold Thirkeld was out of the Dam of this 
Horse. 

Turpin was got by this Horse, his Dam { Wittness : Matt. Smales. 
by Mr. Pelham’s Gray Turk. | Aldbrough, 9 Dec’, 1732. 
Very early on in Mr. Routh’s paper book comes an account 

which throws some light on his financial dealings with his stud 
from the year 1718. It fills several pages and has been supple- 
mented by extra sheets loosely sewn in. Some of the entries are 
quaint and amusing, and show what prices might be had in those 
days 

r “A Little Bay Colt, which I bought of Mr. Curwen for 
£25. A supposd. Bro. of Dimond. And sold him to Mr. Wm. 
Ovington, for his Grace of Wharton at 4 years old for two 
Hundrd and forty Guineas, £262. 
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“Sold a Little Horse call’d Nuttmegg to — Townsend at 
York Races, 1736, for 30 gs. in hand and a note for 10 more upon 
winning, £31 Ios. 

“Sold Ld. Weymouth a Brown Colt calld. Trigg for 300 and 50 
Guineas in hand and 30 gs. more upon his winning the 4th Royal 
Plate next year, £399. 

“Sold Mr. Cuitt near Thirsk, Simon now gone five years old, 
for 30 Guineas in hand and 5 more in case he getts money—see his 
Note for ye 5 gs:, and a leap yearly if demanded, £31.” 

This schedule of accounts of the sales of what Mr. Routh calls 
his Horses of Blood amounts by 1750 to £6,637 Ios., but does not 
bear any evidence of being complete, and like much else in his 
stud-book is fragmentary and irregular. The highest price which 
he appears to have obtained for any individual horse was the £399 
paid for Trigg, but he also sold Crab to Lord Portmore for £367 Ios., 
and Stadtholder to Lord Tankerville and Mr. Panton for the same 
price. 

On May Day, 1726, Mr. Routh’s ‘‘studd”’ (he is quite in- 
different as to the spelling of the word, and will just as soon spell 
it “stood” as in the correct fashion) consisted of four brood mares 
‘‘and the other young ones as below.”’ This, comparing it with the 
studs of to-day, seems a very small establishment; -but in those 
days there were a large number of breeders, and the probability is 
that most of them did things in a small way. Mr. Routh appears 
to have kept his stud at this period at Dinsdale, on the Durham 
side of the Tees, where he had another estate; he enters it up, at 
any rate, as being at Dinsdale in 1727 and 1728. His entries up to 
1731 all commence with the same line, ‘‘ The same 4 mares as 
before,” which shows that he knew how to get plenty out of his 
property. Of these mares one was own sister to Hannibal, another 
was sister to Hannibal’s dam, the third was the daughter of Terror, 
and the fourth was a grand-daughter of the famous Byerley Turk. 

Mr. Routh had a somewhat original and graphic method of 
entering up his foals, and of making notes on their markings and 
personal appearance. He introduces drawings of his own, of an 
exceptionally elementary nature, to show exactly where the mark- 
ings are to be found. But he also takes care to give full verbal 
descriptions, evidently not quite trusting to his powcrs as an 
artist :-- 

** Northern Nanny, 15 Ap. 1731.--Foald. a Chestnt. Colt, with 
a Blaze, and his far hind foot white to the middle of his leg.--Got 
by Hip.” 

“©1732. Good Friday, 7 April.—-My Gray Mare, Sistr. to 
Wasp foald. a Chest. Colt foal with a small Rach and nigh hind 
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leg white, half-way between the fetlock and hough—-inclined to 
turn grey. This last sold to Mr. Carr of St. H. A’ukland.”’ 

On May Day, 1732, Mr. Routh’s stud consisted of 34 of what 
he terms ‘‘all sorts of horses”; in the following year of 27 “of 
all kinds, Foales excepted.” Some of his entries as regards his 
proprietorship of these horses read very quaintly. 

“Young Nanny, which Capn. Millbanke has given me for her 
Meat, and to have a foal when He has occasion, but not to have 
the full half of what she brings and her first foal to belong to 
Cuth. Routh.” 

‘“‘Crop—-Sistr. to Sampson. Given to me by Sr. R. Milbanke. 
But Sr. Ralp to have it in his powr to demand a filley foal out of 
her when He pleases. Except the first.” 

One of the most interesting features of Mr. Routh’s manuscript 
is his naive method of giving an account of a “tryall”’ between his 
horses. Such an account is met with here and there all through 
the volume, and always contains some amusing point or sage reflec- 
tion. Modern trainers will form their own opinions as to the 
technical details outlined in Mr. Routh’s entries :-— 


TRYALLS. 

‘1735, 18 Ap. Friday morning at 4. Nuttmeg. 9g stone, five 
years old. Whitefoot and Gray Mare, 8 stone and a half each, 
6 min. 35secs. The ground tolerably good. Whitefoot came 
through with Nuttmegg, a very hard battle to the last. But Long 
Meg was beat a Distance. Not well rid. P. Howson.” 

“1740. Septr. 17. Trusty 1ost. beat Trumpery at Snape 
gst. 5lb. It was near run for Speed in the 2d mile, but He beat 
her at the end of 4 miles 13 score yards. 8 min. 45 secs. The 
course raither pitted.” 

“741, Jan. 22.—Gray Frolick and Chest. Hackney, rising 
four, spun from Park Gate tollerably into Dent’s Mile, and from 
thence to the High Post, at g st. 7 lb. each. Frolic was Scarce two 
length fastr. but always led the way and beat him at the End, which 
is from beginning to the End a Mile and 3 quarters. They ran 
from their first coming in Sight to the Ending—the ground raither 
pitted—in 3 mins. 45 secs. And Frolick beat the Othr. Easie at last 
about 6 or 8 lengths.” 

“7743, Ap. 12.—Turpin, 6 years old, weight 11 stone. Young 
Trigg, now calld. Forfeit, 5 years old 10 st. Frolick, 5 years old 
ro stone. Spun the 3 mile on Wattlass Moor. The first push in 
the Second Mile Forfeit took the lead Several lengths for Speed of 
Frolick—and both beat Turpin at that push 50 yards—Forfeit led 
and turn’d the 2 mile first 4 or 5 lengths, and beat Frolick all the 
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3rd mile, at the end about 60 yards—Frolick beat Turpin near a 
Distance. The Ground was in very good order. They run the 
3 miles in 6 mins. 5 secs.”’ 

“Spun Forfeit and Black Eyes at Hambleton two miles May 
29th, 1745, at g and 1ost. The mare rising four years old. Run 
with him (tho’ it was not a fair start, Occason’d by Mr. Scroop’s 
Harry’s coming towards them) a Mile and a Half and was beat the 
last half Mile several lengths. I think prity much Occasion’d by 
the loosing ground at Starting and having it to get again so hastily 
with a thing but 4 years old.” 

“* Wednesday, 19 March, 1745.—Spun Othello, my Roundhead 
Colt, and Mr. Scroop’s Roundead, both rising four years old. The 
2 Miles usual tryal for that age’d Colts; Othello—to st. 5 lb., and 
the Colts g st. 5 lb. Each. Othello beat my Colt (4 mins. 38 secs.) 
some half a neck length and a hard battle all the way. Mr. 
Scroop’s Colt was beat 3 parts of a Distance at least. The Course 
was Extremely wett and deep, as that ground could be—which must 
occasion their being so long in running. p. F. Jackson’s letter.”’ 

Mr. Routh’s last account of his stud is dated May Day, 1752, 
and gives prices as well as particulars, but there is nothing to show 
if the figures given refer to prices actually realised at a sale or if 
they are merely his own estimate of the value of the animals. 

*“My Stroop Book FoR May-Day, 1752. 
My Chestn. Mare with a black filly foal at her foot 

foald. 16 March, 1752, to Old Starling - : - £105 
My Brown Mare with her blank for name of foal) got 

by Old Starling and foaled - - 150 
My Brown Mare, rising 5, Taylor’s Thimble - - 300 
‘Manuscript illegible) Lonsdale, for many reasons worth 200 
My Chestn. Colt rising four—Trim_— - - - - 350 


TI05 
SECOND. 
A Brown Filly out of Crab’s Dam above and now 
rising 3 years old - - - - - - - 105 
A Bl. Colt out of Crab’s Dam and Snip rising 2 years- 150 
A Gray filly out of the Chest. Mare above and Old 
Starling - - - - - 
A Black filly one year old May, 1752, Own Sister to 
my Crab~ - - - - 
A Bay Colt out of Young Warlock, now Mr. Bland’s, 
and got by Snip one year old May Day, 1752 
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I said that Mr. Routh used his stud-book as a scrap-book, as 
well as the depository of his memoranda as owner and breeder. 
From time to time he has entered various particulars of various 
matters in its pages. Here, for example, is a list of the subscribers 
to the races at Richmond, which may possibly be unique, unless 
the authorities of the old North Riding borough have one amongst 
their records. It includes the names of twenty-five noblemen and 
gentlemen, many of them still familiar in Yorkshire and in sporting 
circles: The Duke of Bolton, the Duke of Wharton, the Earl of 
Carlisle, the Earl of Tankerville, Lord D’Arcy, Sir Marmaduke 
Wyville, Sir Ralph Milbanke, Sir James Pennyman, Henry 
Fletcher, Esq., Cuthbert Routh, Christopher Bathurst, Henry 
Peirse, John Croft, Leonard Childers, John Boucher, Lewis Elstob, 
John Hutton, John Brewster, Christopher Askew, William Metcalfe, 
Captain Appleyard, Ralph Jennison, Henry Curwen, William 
Wharton, and Thomas Robinson. There is also a full and detailed 
account, ingeniously devised by Mr. Routh, which shows how these 
original subscribers succeeded in competing for the yearly prize 
of 125 guineas. 

Records of actual horse-racing in England prior to the founda- 
tion of the greater race meetings are somewhat notable for their 
paucity, and nothing is known of what was done at many a meet- 
ing which in its day must have been of interest and importance. 
Mr. Routh took the trouble to write down in his stud-book full par- 
ticulars of the races run at meetings held in his own neighbourhood. 
There is one unfortunate fact, however, about most of his entries— 
he gives the weights, ages, times, and similar details with praise- 
worthy attention to detail, but he forgets to mention the distances 
over which the horses ran; and there is accordingly small chance of 
comparing their performances with those of modern racehorses. 
Still, the entries show how things were done in those days. 

“ Beedale, 1726, 6 Octobr. Won by Johnson’s Chest. Colt, 
from Clifton, the ground In good order. g stone: and run it in 
gm.gs. Mr. Hutton’s chest. colt, sold to Lord Gower, came in 
2nd; Mr. Shaw’s chest. colt : came 3rd; Mr. Puping’s bay Mare, 4; 
A little Bay Galloway from Yarme: came 5. The Rest were beat 
a great way. 17 started and a great many fell.” 

Mr. Routh gives many particulars of the race-meetings at 
Bedale, and he records the institution of the Fifty Guineas Sub- 
scription at Middleham (which he sometimes spells ‘‘ Middlum ”’) in 
1726. He remembers to mention the time here, and one is then 
enabled to gather that the race—won by Mr. Hutton’s bay colt 
Drummer, carrying nine stone—was over a two-mile course and 
was run in nine minutes and forty seconds. In fact, all the times 
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recorded by Mr. Routh in connection with this race seem to modern 
ears remarkably slow—they vary from gm. 16s. to gm. 41 s.—surely 
a funeral pace over two miles even in the almost pre-historic days of 
horse-racing.! There is an entry of a race at Richmond which occu- 
pied fourteen minutes and forty seconds, but as Mr. Routh once 
more forgot to record the distance covered one cannot estimate 
the pace at which the race was run. 

Under date 1749 Mr. Routh writes down in his book a “‘coppy”’ 
of the Articles for Hambleton Races, which is of great interest for the 
mere fact that the meetings at ‘‘ Black’ Hambleton were once very 
famous and have long since been discontinued. In accordance with 
the terms of these articles a subscription was made amongst certain 
noblemen and gentlemen for the purpose of raising two Plates to be 
run over the usual round course at Hambleton. One plate was for 
four-year-olds, carrying nine stone; the other for five-year-olds, 
carrying five stone. The provisions regarding the subscription are 
somewhat strictly worded :— 

‘‘ All persons that Subscribe, and Pay, Five Guineas Yearly, 
towards raising these two Plates, are to pay One Guinea Entrance, 
to be added to the Plate He enters for, And not to Enter any Horse 
but such as are His own Property, upon Honour. All others to pay 
Ten Guineas Entrance for each Plate, to be added as above, and 
One guinea to the Clark of the Race, towards his Expences and 
Trouble in collecting the Several Subscriptions . . . and it is also 
agreed by the present Subscribers that in case the Entrance from 
the Non-Subscribers does not amount to five guineas The two 
winning Persons are to make it up five gs. yearly in equall pro- 
portions. All differences Relating to Entering or Running to be 
determined by the Majority of the Subscribers then present whose 
determination shall be Finall.” 

There were twenty signatories to these articles, and amongst 
the names appended are those of several well-known North-country 
sportsmen—-Lord Carlisle, Lord Fauconberg, Lord Downe, Lord 
Holderness, Lord Fairfax, Lord D’Arcy, Mr. Routh himself, Mr. Croft, 
and Mr. Frederick Frankland. The first plate run for under these 
rules was won by Mr. Langley’s bay mare, ridden by John Singleton, 
on July 27, 1749, and it is noteworthy that this is the only entry 
throughout the book in which Mr. Routh mentions the name of a 
jockey. Mr. Routh’s Crab walked over for the five-year-old plate 
of that year; he won the four-year-old plate of 1750 with his grey 
colt Farmer. 


' Mr. Routh surely must have made mistakes in his entries. If, as recorded, 
4 miles 13 score yards were done in 8 minutes 45 seconds in a trial, it is incredible that 
half the distance or less should have taken much longer in a race >—Ep, 
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After his memoranda of the Hambleton Races there comes a 
succession of blank pages in Mr. Routh’s fat paper book. But 
Mr. Routh was a gentleman of parts, and had a method of his own. 
Beginning at one end of his book with racing matters, he began at 
the other with matters not quite pertinent to racing, jotting them 
down as they occurred to him. Thus a pen-and-ink race was per- 
petually going on from each end of the book, but the floods of 
accumulating material never met in the middle. Still the contents 
of what one may call the “back end” of the volume are quite as 
interesting as those in the fore-part. Just as economical of space 
as at the front of his book, Mr. Routh began his journey from the 
back by inscribing upon the inside page of the binding an account 
of some natural phenomena which appear to have impressed him 
very deeply, and to which one may even at this date give some 
attention :— 

‘©1732, memdm. Candlemas Day. Early in ye morng.—The 
severe Rain and wind, for One day and two Nights before, Occasiond 
such a Flood in Ure, Swale, and Tees as the like has not been known 
in the memory of the Oldest Man alive, by 4 foot plum watr. It 
took away Marsham [Masham] Bridge, Tanfield Bridge, and part 
of Rippon Bridge, and pt. of Bolton bridge—-damaged Many Othr. 
Bridges, and carryd. away many Cattle and sheep and othr. things 
~-that was near ye Ure. Swale did great Damage and was much 
Higher than Ever it was known. Tees was 3 foot plum watr. highr. 
than has been known—was levill with the threshalld. at ye kitchin 
door, and a foot deep in Robt. Eden’s house, but did no Damage— 
N.B. the ground was full steepd. with Rain, before this violent 
weather fell, which I Imagine was the Occasion of its overflowing 
so violently.” 

Then, in the corner is added a memorandum of a later date :— 

“‘Memdm. the latter end of Jan. 1741. A Higher flood by 
2 foot plum water.”’ 

In his backward progress through his book, Mr. Routh reveals 
himself in the character of the country gentleman who cultivates a 
pretty taste for copying down recipes and prescriptions. Some of 
these things are for the benefit of his horses; some for his cook ; 
some for the family medicine chest. Where they had been tried 
and found worthy, Mr. Routh appended the word *‘ Probat,” and 
his initials, with many grand flourishes. The titles of these are 
amusing: ‘‘ How to make 10 Gallons of good Diet Drink ;” ‘‘ To 
make Shrubb;” “A Drink for ye Gravell, from Dr. Bruckens ; ” 
‘‘The Balsamic Tincture;” ‘‘To make Excellent Ink;”’ “ Black 
Japan for Shoes :”’ ‘‘ The Great Palsey Water:” ‘‘ For a Droppsy ;” 
and the like. 
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But here, under date 1736, is an entry which I cannot under- 
stand, and which seems to hint at some great mystery :—— 

“To Prevent the World’s being any longer deceiv’d a Gentle- 
man has thought fitt to publish the great Arcanum of Mr. Ward: 
Take Rectified Butter of Antimony, Digest it in thrice its own 
weight of Alcohol. It was the Secret of Mr. Boyle and highly 
valued in England and by him was communicated to the Admiral 
Du Quesne. A single drop or two, being taken in Sack, or any 
other convenient Vehicle, works well by Vomit.” 

Mr. Routh does not append ‘ Prob.” to this. But he often 
uses it in these pages. His recipes are various and many :-— 
‘‘To make the Best Gooseberry Vinegar ;”’ ‘‘A good Lip Salve; ” 
‘The Restorative Jelly” (in connection with this he remarks, that 
if the patient is Very Thin it will cause him great benefit to lose 
4 ounces of blood every day for 6 weeks!); ‘“‘ For a Redness in the 
Face;” ‘‘ To Pickle Salmon to keep 6 Months;” “ Daffy’s 
Elixir ;” ‘‘ The Gum Pill,’ and so on. 

There is one recipe of Mr. Routh’s, however, which he does not 
appear to have proved. It is headed :— 

* An Infallable Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog.— Take 6 ounces 
of Rue, cleand. and Pickd. and brewsd.; 4 ounces of Garlick, peeld, 
and brewsd.; 4 ounces of [word illegible! Treacle; 4 ounces of 
filed Pewtr. or scrapd. Tin. Boil these in 2 quarts of ye best Ale in 
a pan close covered ovr. a gentle fire of One hour, then strain the 
Ingredients from ye liqur. Give 8 or g spoon full’s of it, warmd., 
to a man or woman, 3 mornings fasting, and cold to a beast, fasting. 
8 or g is sufficient for ye strongest, a less quantity to those younger 
or of a weakr. Constitution, as you are to Judge of their Strength. 
10 or 12 to a horse or Bullock, 3, 4, or 5 for a Sheep, Hog, or Dog. 
This must be given within nine days aftr. ye Bite, and it never fails 
Eithr. in Man or Beast. If you can conveniently, bind some of ye 
Ingreadts. ovr. the wound.” 

After that—perhaps fittingly—comes the blank paper desert in 
the middle of the book. It may be that Mr. Routh, anxious to 
write “‘ Probat ” after this marvellous “‘infallable” cure, got himself 
bitten by a mad dog and tried the Garlick, the Rue, the Treacle, 
and the Scraped Tin with the results that seem probable. However 
that may have been, one looks at the blank pages with regret, for 
they might have been filled to great advantage by this fine old 
English gentleman who appears to have found equal happiness in 
entering up the pedigrees of Crab and Forfeit, or in copying out 
some old grandame’s notion of manufacturing Herb Beer. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE BrockLesspy Hounps, 1700-1901. By G. E. Collins. 
THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE Hounps, 1825-1902. By C. J. Blagg. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 1902. 


It has been well observed that the test of a book on hunting 
is whether it contains matters of interest to readers beyond the 
confines of the hunt. Anyone who has followed a pack for years 
past may be gratified to come across the record of runs he has 
ridden, for they will often bring to mind pleasant memories ; or if, 
perchance, the recollections are not pleasant—such as the reminder 
of a bad ‘‘ toss,” of a day when by some accident he was thrown 
out and lost the run of the season, of an occasion when he lamed a 
favourite horse, or found that an expensive purchase of which he 
had entertained high hopes was for some reason or other a failure, 
could not jump, was hopelessly slow, an awkward brute to ride, or 
going in the wind—even then time will have soothed the dis- 
appointment. But such readers must form a very limited class, and 
what can the hunting man in general care whether, when strange 
hounds met at a place he has never seen, they ran in one direc- 
tion or another, past villages, spinneys, and churches he has never 
heard of ? 

Mr. Collins has a sound conception of this, and much of his 
book is filled up with details and incidents which appeal to all 
lovers of the sport. One likes to know, for instance, that ‘‘ it was 
in a quick thing from Bradley Wood to Irby Holme that the 
prowess of the grey Peter Simple was discovered one foggy morn- 
ing,’’ though we should have been glad to hear more particulars of 
the discovery, for Peter Simple twice won the Grand National. 
Gay Lad, another Liverpool horse, was a_ Lincolnshire hunter, 
“particularly good at fences and water, but timber was not his 
strong point,” which, however, did not signify at Aintree; and 
whilst on the subject of ’chasing, it may be added that of course 
Mr. J. M. Richardson, stepfather of the present Master of the 
Brocklesby, and rider of Disturbance and Reugny, figures in the 
story of the hunt to the well-being of which for several years he 
specially devoted himself. We think it may be safely asserted that 
no other pack approaches the Brocklesby in the fact that the 
mastership has descended from father to son for two centuries, 
a circumstance which appeals very forcibly to the lover of the 
chase. All sorts of interesting people have hunted with these 
hounds, and one of our few complaints of Mr. Collins is that 
he does not tell us enough about them. Lord Gardner’s name 
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crops up—Mr. Collins will call him Lord Gardiner—and his re- 
putation as a horseman is confirmed. He must indeed have had 
wonderful command of the animals he rode, for once—the story 
is not in the book, but it is true—he made and won a bet that he 
would put two dinner plates down before a fence and break them 
with his horse’s hind feet as he took off, so extraordinary was his 
power of placing his mount at a jump. Years ago, it appears, cub- 
hunting started a great deal earlier than at present, several cubs 
having been killed before the 16th of July, a thing we should not 
have expected to hear of anywhere, and certainly not in Lincoln- 
shire. Everybody’s friend, the late Sir John Astley, is too briefly 
mentioned. It was not with ‘‘ Lord Caledon ” but with Mr. Caledon 
Alexander that his match, Drumhead against Briglia, was ridden ; 
and perhaps Mr. Collins might have told us something about the 
remarkable scratch pack with which Lady Astley used to show 
such good sport. But we are not blaming him for leaving out 
reference to what may be called an almost domestic matter, outside 
the scope of the history of the Brocklesby Hounds. If space per- 
mitted, there are many other things in this well-printed and 
effectively illustrated book on which we should have liked to dwell. 
It is on the whole, taking a high standard, a very creditable 
production. 

Of Mr. Blagg’s book we cannot speak so favourably. He has 
rather compiled it than written it, and compilation means a gum- 
pot and a pair of scissors. The book might have been announced 
as ‘‘ By Mr. Blagg, the Hunting Reporter of the Staffordshire A dver- 
tisey, and various late Huntsmen, with Additions from the Press, 
Present and Past’; but this would have been too diffuse. A tedious 
tracing of bygone runs, bald and blank in their crude and common- 
place narration, makes up a very considerable portion of the volume. 
Fifty pages are occupied with a list of hounds from 1887 to 1gor, 
indeed the bulk of the book is quotation, and we have really never 
seen anything more absolutely shameless in the way of shirking an 
accepted task than Mr. Blagg’s reference to the visit of the Empress 
of Austria. ‘‘She was also with us either the season of 1879-80 
or the season of 1878-79, the writer is not sure which’; and 
‘the writer,’ who was borrowing copiously from the local penny 
press to make up his 25s. volume, was too careless to inquire. The 
reflections as to the impossibility of guessing, when the Empress 
was hunting in North Staffordshire, that she would be assassinated 
several years later are maudlin and ridiculous. The pages showing 
how endeavours are made to cope with the wire problem have some 
value, and the plans and portraits are to the purpose; but on the 
whole Mr. Blagg’s performance is sadly slipshod. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced:in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Hill Street, W.; 
Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s Co.; Mr. A. Norman Bury, 
Wrexham, N. Wales; Mr. G. B. Williams, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. ; 
Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; Miss Beatrice Statham, 
Amersham, Bucks; Mr. Paul Rickmers, Bremerhaven; Mr. F. G. 
Callcott, Teddington; and Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, 
Northumberland. 
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KEEPER AND DOGS AT FORRES, N.B. 


Photograph bv Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Hill Street, W. 


A GAME OF ‘' BOLSTER POLE”’ ON BOARD THE R.M.S, WALMER CASTLE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Norman Bury, Wrexham, N. Wales 
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START FOR THE SPRINTERS’ PLATE, CURRAGH, SEPTEMBER 1902 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's Co. 


MOLESEY LOCK ON REGATTA DAY 
Photograph by Mr. G. B. Williams, Emperor's Gate, S.W’. 
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MEET OF THE WEST SURREY STAGHOUNDS AT OCKSHOTT 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


HENLEY REGATTA, 1902 


Photograph by Miss Beatrice Statham, Amersham, Bucks 
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SHANGHAI RACES 


Photograph by Mr. Paul Rickmers, Bremerhaven 


WITH THE CO. DOWN STAGHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Daichoolin, Co. Down 
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THE RIPLEY AND KNAPHILL HARRIERS. RETURNING AFTER THE HUNT 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


HEAD OF WATERBUCK—COBUS DEFASSA—SHOT NEAR LAKE NAKURU, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Shot and Photograph taken by Capt. H. C. Lowther, D.S.O., Scots Guards 
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ANGLING COMPETITION AT TWICKENHAM 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


CURLING AT DAVOS PLATZ 
Photograph by Mrs. E. C. Richardson, Earl’s Court Square, S.W. 
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JOHANNESBURG PONY AND GALLOWAY CLUB MEETING, NOVEMBER 1902 
Photograph by Mr. W. R. Prior, Johannesburg, S. Africa 


ANGLING FOR WHITING FROM THE SOUTH PIER, LOWESTOFT 
Photograph by Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham 
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TROUTING IN GALLOWAY 


Photograph by Mr. W. D. Carruthers, Birmingham 


CANOEING IN SIAM 


Photograph by Mr. T. McBeth, Bangkok, Siam 
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THE ADDAX—ADDAX NASOMACULATUS—IN THE CAIRO ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
Photograph by Lt.-Col. Egerton, 1st Seaforth Highlanders, Cairo 


Photograph by Miss M. H. Smith, Wavertree, Liverpool 
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a: Photograph by Mr. Eliot, Lieut. 3rd Mountain Battery, Rawal Pindi 
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SOME OF LORD FITZWILLIAM’S HOUNDS 
Photograph by Miss C. J. Reynolds, Carnew Castle, Co. Wicklow 


SINGHALESE TROTTING BULL 
Photograph by Miss B. M. Thompson, Whitby 


ORPHANS AND HOMELESS. WILL NO ONE ADOPT US? 
Photograph bv Miss Lumgair, Melrose, N.B. 
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RUNNING A SEA TROUT 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 
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WATERBUCK SHOT IN ZULULAND 
Shot and Photograph taken by Mr. A. W. Leslie, Nongoma, Zululand 
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N ENGLISH 


COMBINE! 


“Time, Worry, and Money ”’ 


CERES 
DESPATCH 
CASES, 


In Leather or Ja- 
panned Tin, are es- 
pecially suitille for 
Naval and Military 
Officers, Civil En- 
gineers, Inspectors, 
and travellers gene- 
rally, as the papers 
are secured by a 
strap (always in | 0- 
sition) in a moment 
of time, and the Case 
can then be turned 
about without dis- 
turbing the contents. 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS.- 


Saved ! | 


With Vernon’s Simple Vertical Plan, Letters and Papers cease to be 


any trouble. 


The System of the Future 


Worked in File Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., : 
on any scale for Private, Literary, and Oifice use. 


N.B.—Letters can be “ posted” into 
the empty end of the File, and 


afterwards sorted 


RECEIPTS 


A SINGLE LOCKED BOX 


(In Mahogany, Walnut, Cloth-covered, Japanned ‘Tin, &c.) for all current 


Letters, Bills, and Papers: 


500 
t 


Papers 
Filed and 
Self- 
indexed in 
any desired 
order. 


These Cabinets are the most practical application of 
the Ceres system. Stocked in three forms: 

(a) Single column in 2, 3, or 4 drawers; (6) Four 
drawers at table height for sorting papers on ; 
and (c) Six drawers. with sloping top, making 
a Standing Desk; or with flat top. 

Other forms and designs, up to any size, or with wider 
drawers for official papers, to order. 

N.B.—Existing Tables can often be adapted to the 
system, or the lower portions of Library bookcases, 
etc., fitted with filing drawers. 


TIMES.—“ By this system the most complex body 
of documents can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ For simplicity in use and ready 
adaptability to varying needs and requirements 
of work, Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which 
will be difficult to rival.” 

THE FIELD.—“A most useful plan, and the 
heap of testimonials from public and private men 
show how it is appreciated.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.—* Par exceeds 
anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 
expedition in vse.’ 

Irwin E. B. Cox, Esqg., M.P.—‘‘ Am trans- 
ferring all my papers to your Files, thereby 
releasing a whole room which was one mess of 
pigeon-holes.~ Later: “The Writing Table 
is all I can desire.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D.. F.R.S.— 
“Should be generally adopted by those who 
value sound methods.” 

Major A. D. Seton, of Mounie.—* Papers 
under your system are no trouble whatever.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose.—* Simply invaluable.’ 

Dr. Rcddie, Abbotshol New School.— 
“Very pleased with the Cabinet. It is an 
excellent invention excellently carried out, a 
beautiful specimen of thoughtful and skilful 
work,” 

W. M. Hornby, Esq., Sandroyd, Cobham. 
—‘ My Writing Table is the comfort of my life. 
This easy reference system saves such a lot of 
letter hunting, and the simplicity of it is making 
me quite a tidy man.” 


.-—A CERES BOX FILE MAKES THE MOST PRACTICAL OF ALL. 


Please call and examine the system, or send for Illustrated Pamphlet, quoting “‘Badminton.” 


The CERES DEPOT, 10, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C. (castitc:s.) 
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WOODROW. « 46, Piccadilly, 


Joadies’ and Gentlemen's Hatters. 
EsTABLISHED 1832. 
SPORTING HATS. 
TRAVELLING HATS. 
RIDIN G HATS. 


Ladies Staff Caps, in various Tweeds, 12/6. With Dus 
Curtain to cover hair for motoring, 15/- Selection on 


MARTELL’S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


nS 


By Appointment | to H.M. the 


From ALL Licensed Grocers VENNESSY’S 
YOU CAN OBTAIN Th REF STAR 
From ALL Wine Merchants — 


IF YOU INSIST UPON IT. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE NINETEEN HUNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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